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There's  no  place  like  home 

KC-area  cops  get  funding  help  to  buy  housing  in  inner  city  areas 


Fifty  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  police  of- 
ficers and  shentfs  deputies  in  sur- 
rounding Jackson  County  will  soon 
be  moving  into  new  or  rehabilitated 
homes  in  the  city’s  urban  core  as  part 
of  a program  that  provides  them  with 
low-cost  financing  in  exchange  fora 
commitment  to  serve  their  new 
communities. 

The  program,  known  as  Police  in 
Neighborhoods,  is  among  the  latest 
in  a series  of  efforts  nationwide  to  get 
more  officers  to  make  their  homes  in 
crime-plagued  neighborhoods,  usu- 
ally by  providing  low-cost  mort- 
gages. The  idea  behind  many  of  the 
programs  is  that  the  officers’  pres- 
ence may  help  reduce  crime  and 


revitalize  depressed  neighborhoods. 
[See  LEN,  April  30.  1993. | 

Mayor  Emanuel  Cleaver  announced 
the  formation  of  the  PIN  program  at  a 
Jan.  25  meeting  of  the  city’s  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners.  Cleaver,  who  is 
a member  of  the  police  board,  said  that 
the  program  “signals  an  era  of  new 
aggressiveness  for  creating  safer  and 
more  stable  neighborhoods." 

PIN  is  a major  part  of  “what  we 
believe  is  the  most  aggressive  program 
in  the  country  to  combat  crime  where  it 
occurs,  increase  neighborhood  stabil- 
ity, and  create  visible  revitalization  and 
crime  prevention  activities  in  Kansas 
City  neighborhoods,”  Cleaver  said. 

The  program  brings  together  city 


agencies,  local  police  and  sheriffs 
deputies,  the  Missouri  Housing  Devel- 
opment Commission,  the  Boatmen’s 
Bank  and  community-based  nonprofit 
agencies  to  “provide  police  officers  with 
attractive  housing  financing  opportu- 
nities for  new  and  existing  homes  [and] 
to  assist  them  in  moving  into  targeted 
neighborhoods,  thereby  providing  an 
official  police  presence,  as  well  as  a 
solid  neighborhood  citizen,  in  areas 
with  high  criminal  activity,"  said  the 
Mayor. 

Fifty  existing  or  new  homes  will  be 
made  available  initially  to  officers  who 
meet  income  guidelines  that  are  equal 
to  or  less  than  1 1 5 percent  of  the  city’s 
median  income  level.  The  guidelines 


range  from  $34,730  for  a single  offi- 
cer to  $57,615  for  an  officer  who 
heads  a six-person  household 
PIN  will  provide  a financing  pock 
age  that  is  60- percent  private  and  40- 
percent  public  for  homes  with  a maxi- 
mum purchase  price  of  $80,000.  Of 
fleers  will  make  u down  payment  of 
2 percent  or  $1,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  Boatmen’s  Bunk  will  pro- 
vide first  mortgage  loans  toward  60 
percent  of  the  purchase  and  closing 
cost.  In  addition,  a deterred  loan  from 
the  Missouri  Housing  Development 
Commission  will  provide  20  percent 
of  the  purchase  cost  at  4-perecnt  inter- 
est for  the  first  10  years,  with  no  pay 
Continued  on,  Page  10 


"Three-strikes  & you're  out"  may  be 
popular,  but  some  say  it's  no  grand  slam 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

With  at  least  30  states  considering 
the  adoption  of  so-called  “three  strikes, 
you’re  out"  laws,  which  mandate  life 
imprisonment  for  some  habitual  vio- 
lent offenders,  debate  has  begun  to  swirl 
over  the  laws’  crimefighting  potential, 
and  many  now  say  the  proposals  are 
little  more  than  short-sighted,  stopgap 
solutions  that  have  become  a vogue 
political  expedient  for  officials  facing 
re-election  later  this  year. 

States  are  moving  quickly  to  adopt 
such  measures:  North  Carolina  Gov. 
Jim  Hunt  this  month  called  the  Legisla- 
ture into  special  session  to  consider 
such  a law.  and  the  California  Assem- 
bly has  approved  four  different  ver- 
sions of  the  statute.  Still,  little  is  known 
about  the  ultimate  deterrent  effects  of 
the  law,  since  only  one  state,  Washing- 
ton, has  adopted  it. 

Last  November,  76  percent  of 
Washington  voters  approved  Initiative 
593,  which  mandates  life  prison  terms 
without  parole  for  violent  felons  con- 
victed of  a third  crime  drawn  from  a list 
of  44  offenses.  No  one  has  yet  been 
sentenced  under  the  law,  which  went 
into  effect  Dec.  2,  but  several  cases 
involving  twice-convicted  felons  ac- 
cused of  a third  violent  offense  cur- 
rently are  now  wending  their  way 
through  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Opponents  of  “three  strikes"  laws 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"His  work  and  his  life  were  inseparable  from 
trying  to  promote  community  policing 
nationwide.  He  firmly  believed  that  we’re  on 
the  brink  of  a remarkable  revolution  in  the 
way  police  deliver  services  to  the  community." 

— Bonnie  Bucqueroux  of  the  National  Center  for 
Community  Policing,  eulogizing  Robert  Trojanowicz. 

who  died  Feb.  1 1 at  age  52.  (4:1) 


say  they  will  be  applied  disproportion- 
ately to  minorities  and  the  young,  rob- 
bing society  of  any  chance  to  rehabili- 
tate youthful  offenders.  They  also 
charge  that  the  laws  will  fill  prisons 
with  aging  and  sickly  “lifers"  who  are 
long  past  their  peak  crime-prone  years 
and  whose  medical  needs  would  re- 
quire enormous  expenditures. 

The  laws  have  been  criticized  for 
ignoring  the  need  for  a coordinated, 
approach  to  fighting  crime  that  pun- 
ishes as  well  as  addresses  root  causes. 

“Longevity  [of  incarceration]  is  not 
the  issue  or  the  real  deterrent,”  said 
Jack  Calhoun,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 
“The  deterrent  should  be  something 
like  two  strikes  and  you're  in  — fast. 
That’s  not  necessarily  life." 

Supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
sometimes  couching  their  endorsement 
of  “three  strikes"  in  conditions  and 
qualifications,  say  the  laws  could  end 
the  coddling  and  lenient  sentencing  of 
violent  felons  that  has  long  plagued  the 
cn mi nal  justice  system  and  contributed 
to  the  rise  in  violent  crime. 

Citing  Federal  figures  estimating 
that  only  6 percent  of  all  criminals 
commit  70  percent  of  of  all  crimes, 
supporters  argue  that  the  threat  of  life 
imprisonment  without  parole  will  re- 
move the  small  core  of  criminals  who 
commit  most  of  the  violent  crime  in  the 
country  True  sentencing  reforms,  such 
as  eliminating  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  non-violent,  drug-related 
offenses,  could  free  up  prison  space 
and  offset  the  cost  of  incarcerating  those 
sentenced  under  “three  strikes”  stat- 
utes, they  add. 

"If  [those  sentenced  under  the  law] 
are  in  fact  the  most  violent  criminals, 
the  ones  with  the  worst  records  of  vio- 
lence, that  could  be  pretty  significant," 
said  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Gil  Kerlikowske,  the  former 
police  chief  of  Fort  Pierce.  Fla 

"I  hate  to  support  a law  like  that 
because  it  basically  says  there  are  some 
people  who  are  beyond  redemption,” 


said  Seattle  Police  Chief  Norm  Stam- 
per. "I  reluctantly  do  support  it  under 
narrowly  defined  conditions:  three 
certifiable  acts  of  violent  crime,  where 
it  is  apparent  that  the  individual  has 
behaved  as  a habitual  offender." 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
current  sentencing  guidelines  and  plea 
bargai  ns  have  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
contrition  exhibited  by  many  violent 
repeat  offenders.  Those  who  commit 
“more  heinous  crimes”  such  as  rape, 
serious  assault  and  murder  should  sim- 
ply receive  stiffer  sentences,  said 
Greensboro,  N C , Police  Chief 
Sylvester  Daughtry,  who  is  the  current 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

“One  conviction  in  those  areas 
should  almost  guarantee  a person's  life 
imprisonment,”  he  said. 


President  Clinton  endorsed  a Fed- 
eral “three  strikes"  law  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address,  but  Kerlikowske 
said  the  effect  of  Ginton’s  proposal  — 
which  would  count  previous  state  fel- 
ony convictions  for  criminals  whose 
third  conviction  was  on  a Federal  charge 
— is  unclear.  “We  ull  know  that  96 
percent  of  crimes  are  local , so  a Federal 
law  may  not  be  particularly  effective  in 
reducing  the  number  of  felons." 

In  Washington,  where  a law  passed 
two  years  ago  mandating  indefinite 
prison  terms  for  repeat  sex  offenders 
set  the  stage  for  last  year's  referendum, 
the  “three  strikes"  law  continues  to  be 
hotly  debated  despite  its  lopsided  pas- 
sage by  voters.  "I  don't  think  any  of  our 
members  took  a highly  visible  position 
either  for  or  against  it,”  said  Eugene 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Something  to  smile  about 

Fernando  Mateo  (c.),  the  creator  of  the  "goods-for-guns"  concept,  is  a happy 
man  after  receiving  the  Presidential  Medal  from  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch, 
president  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  Mateo's  son. 
Fernando  Jr.,  who  Is  credited  with  the  idea  for  the  program,  is  at  right.  (See 
story.  Page  4.) 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

An  International  Conference: 

International  Perspectives 

on 

Crime,  Drugs 

and 

Public  Order 


June  12- June  18,  1994 

John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York 


CO-SPONSORS: 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Office  of the  Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  of  New  York  City 
US.  Drug  Enforcement  A dministration 
The  City  of  New  York 
The  City  of  St  Petersburg,  Russia 


This  biennial  Conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from 
around  the  world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas,  share  effective 
strategies  and  develop  innovative  programs  to  address  crime,  drugs  and  the 
public  order.  Conference  papers  and  presentations  are  currently  being 
solicited.  Suggested  topics  are  listed  below: 

The  Economic,  Social  and  Polictical  Impact  of  Crime  and  Drugs  Worldwide 
Forensic  Psychology  and  Psychiatry 
Criminalistics  and  Forensic  Science 
International  Scope  of  Drug  Problem 
Multi-agency  Law  Enforcement  Approaches 
Controlling  Violent  Crime 

Controlling  the  Police:  The  Role  of  Internal  vs.  External  Controls 
Organized  Crime  and  White  Collar  Crime 
Business  Security 

Juvenile  Crime  and  Social  Responses 
Victimization 
Policy  in  Criminal  Justice 
Alcohol  and  Drugs  in  the  Workplace 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Emerging  Correctional  Trends 
Developments  in  Drug  Treatment 
Treatment  Programs  in  Correctional  Institutions 


For  your  presentation  to  be  considered,  you  must  submit  the 
following  information: 

1)  A detailed  outline  for  each  proposed  paper  or  presentation  (limit  600  words) 

2)  A 50  word  abstract  of  each  paper  or  presentation  for  publication  in  Conference 
program. 

3)  A 50  word  biography. 

Please  submit  your  materials/questions  to: 
INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  CRIME,  DRUGS  AND 
PUBLIC  ORDER 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  410 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-8901 

DEADLINE  FOR  PRESENTATION  APPLICATIONS  IS  MARCH  15 

Presenters  must  pay  registration  fees  and  all  other  conference  expenses.  The 
non- refundable  registration  fee  of  $150.00  is  payable  at  time  of  registration.  The  fee 
includes  admission  to  all  sessions,  receptions  and  all  site  visits.  On-site  registration  is 
$200.00. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — Slate  officials  in 
Hartford  are  lowering  the  buy-back 
price  of  SKS  rifles  after  some  residents 
bought  the  assault  weapons  for  $90  and 
exchanged  them  for  $500  gift  certifi- 
cates. Attorney  General  Richard  Blum- 
enthal  said  he  is  “unfazed”  by  the  idea 
of  some  profiteering  from  a guns-for- 
goods  program.  A few  isolated  cases, 
he  said,  won’t  hurt  the  overall  aim  of 
taking  weapons  out  of  circulation. 

DELAWARE — The  Wilmington  po- 
lice union  told  members  this  month  not 
to  moonlight  until  a contract  is  reached 
with  the  city,  thus  making  security  for 
major  events  more  difficult  to  arrange. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA —Met- 
ropolitan Police  Officer  Galen  Barlow 
pleaded  guilty  this  month  to  attempted 
bribery  in  a scheme  to  have  his  parking 
tickets  dismissed.  Barlow  was  arrested 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  probe  into  corrup- 
tion at  the  Traffic  Adjudication  Bureau . 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  City  Coun- 
cil members  may  order  the  removal  of 
touch-tone  pay  phones,  since  rotary- 
dial  units  make  it  more  difficult  for 
drug  dealers  to  conduct  their  business. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  Po- 
lice Officer  Berisford  Wayne  Ander- 
son, 37,  was  shot  and  killed  on  his  own 
street  Feb.  5 after  a shift.  Dalton 
Simpson,  18,  faces  murder  charges. 

Three  men  have  been  arrested  in  the 
murder  of  Paxton  Police  Chief  Robert 
Mortell,  38,  who  was  fatally  shot  Feb.  1 
while  chasing  burglary  suspects 

NEW  YORK  — The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  last  month  began 
distributing  sports-style  trading  cards 
featuring  police  officers  to  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students.  The 
cards,  which  depict  officers  as  role 
models  for  young  people,  are  part  of  a 
privately  funded  effort  aimed  at  reach- 
ing youngsters  in  poor  neighborhoods 
before  they  turn  to  drugs  and  crime. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Nicholas  Demutiis.  31,  was  killed  in 
January  when  he  used  his  car  to  block 
the  path  of  a suspected  crack  addict 
speeding  away  in  a stolen  car.  Philip 
Diodato,  33,  was  charged  with  a num- 
ber of  crimes  including  driving  while 
under  the  influence  of  drugs,  second- 
degree  murder  and  manslaughter. 

The  New  York  City  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association  filed  a $ 1.15- 
billion  suit  this  month  against  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam,  alleging  that  the  group 
conspired  to  injure  eight  police  officers 
in  a January  melee  at  a Harlem  mosque. 
The  Grand  Council  of  Guardians,  an 
organization  of  black  officers,  de- 
nounced the  suit  as  “racially  motivated.” 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  paid  a record  $29.6 
million  in  overtime  to  officers  in  1993. 
The  agency  said  the  figure  was  due 
largely  to  last  year's  terrorist  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  stepped- 
up  security  measures  that  were  imple- 
mented in  response  to  the  incident. 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 


William  Bratton  announced  this  month 
that  as  police  begin  converting  to  9- 
mm.  semiautomatic  weapons  they  will 
be  allowed  to  cany  15-round  maga- 
zines insteadof  10-round  clips.  Bratton 
said  his  decision  was  confirmed  after 
Officer  Arlene  Bee  kies  shot  three  gun- 
men earlier  this  month  with  her  stan- 
dard-issue six-shot  revolver  in  a shoot- 
out at  a beauty  salon. 

A Police  Impersonation  Investiga- 
tive Unit  was  formed  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  last  month  to 
catch  criminals  posing  as  police  offi- 
cers. A 30-year-old  postal  worker  who 
brandished  a phony  shield  and  pistol 
was  arrested  by  the  squad  in  January 
after  he  threatened  to  arrest  a young 
woman  if  she  did  not  perform  oral  sex. 

Howard  Leary,  who  served  as  po- 
lice commissioner  in  both  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia,  died  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  on  Jan.  3 1 at  the  age  of 
82.  Leary,  a Pennsylvania  native,  served 
as  New  York’s  top  cop  from  1966  to 
1970  - one  of  the  most  turbulent  peri- 
ods in  the  city’s  recent  history,  which 
included  anti-Vietnam  War  protests, 
simmering  racial  tensions,  the  creation 
of  a civilian-controlled  review  board, 
and  the  corruption  scandals  that  led  to 
the  Knapp  Commission  hearings.  He 
was  generally  praised  for  upgrading  the 
NYPD’s  dispatch  system,  implement- 
ing the  91 1 emergency  number  and  re- 
cruiting more  minority  officers.  Leary 
resigned  suddenly,  amid  allegations  he 
failed  to  check  police  corruption. 

Five  New  York  City  police  officers 
suspended  from  patrol  duties  last  month 
are  believed  to  be  among  at  least  10 
others  caught  up  in  a Federal  probe  of  a 
ring  of  corrupt  cops  known  as  “The 
Morgue  Boys." 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Franklin- 
town  Borough  Council  is  considering 
voiding  a 1982  law  requiring  all  resi- 
dents to  own  a gun  and  ammunition. 

RHODE  ISLAND — The  Scituate  Po- 
lice Department  announced  a weap- 
ons-for-Iotlery-tickets  swap  program 
last  month.  The  department  said  it  was 
willing  to  accept  any  type  of  weapon, 
including  blackjacks,  knives,  brass 
knuckles  and  military  souvenirs,  in 
exchange  for  one  instant  scratch-off 
ticket  and  one  ticket  for  Powerball,  the 
multistate  lottery.  The  tickets  will  be 
purchased  and  donated  by  civic  groups. 

Providence  Patrolman  Steven  Shaw, 
27,  was  killed  early  this  month  during  a 
robbery  investigation  when  the  suspect 
jumped  out  of  a closet  and  shot  him  in 
the  head.  Police  then  shot  and  killed  the 
suspect,  identified  as  Corey  Fields. 

VERMONT  — A state  legislative  panel 
has  called  for  a grand  jury  investigation 
into  the  1992  death  of  inmate  David 
Carriger  after  a scuffle  with  guards. 
Corrections  chief  John  Gorczyk  called 
the  finding  unfair. 


ALABAMA  — Donald  Jeffries  Jr.,  28. 
a Mobile  police  officer  named  Officer 
of  the  Year  in  1993,  was  charged  this 
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month  with  robbing  The  Peoples  Bank 
of  $8,000. 

GEORGIA — Telfair  County  Sheriff 
James  Walker,  an  ex-state  senator,  was 
sentenced  to  10  years  and  one  month  in 
prison  in  January  for  taking  bribes  to 
protect  marijuana  growers.  Walker  was 
one  of  25  people  indicted  following  a 
three-year  investigation  of  corruption 
and  drug  offenses. 

Tim  Page,  a former  Bryant  County 
sheriff,  will  try  to  succeed  himself  in  a 
March  15  special  election.  Page  re- 
signed in  January  amid  harassment 
charges  by  a female  ex-employee. 

LOUISIANA  — Louisiana  was  rated 
the  most  dangerous  state  in  the  nation, 
according  to  a ranking  based  on  16  key 
crime  statistics  compiled  by  a Kansas 
publishing  company  in  January.  The 
state  led  the  country  in  homicides,  with 
17.4  per  100,000  residents,  and  incar- 
ceration rate,  303  per  100,000.  Morgan 
Quitno  Corp.  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  said 
the  six  most  dangerous  states  are: 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Texas,  Illinois, 
Florida,  and  California  The  six  safest 
states,  according  to  the  ranking,  are 
Vermont,  Maine.  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
West  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire 

A proposed  sale  this  month  of  3 1 
seized  firearms  in  De  Ridder  has  been 
canceled  by  Police  Chief  Arvin  Malone, 
who  is  fearful  the  guns  will  wind  up 
back  on  the  street.  The  firearms  will  be 
destroyed.  [See  LEN,  Jan.  31,  1994.] 

Monroe  police  found  more  than  $1 
million  worth  of  marijuana  in  a rental 
truck  in  January.  Tony  Littleton,  38, 
and  Elton  Kilgore,  45,  face  charges  in 
connection  with  the  377-pound  haul. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  conviction  this 
month  of  Byron  de  la  Beckwith  for  the 
1963  murder  of  civil  rights  leader 
Medgar  Evers  has  encouraged  the 
families  of  other  victims  ofraciallymo- 
tivated  murders  to  seek  a reopening  of 
their  cases 

Natchez  police  are  investigating  an 
accident  in  which  an  officer  broke 
several  vertebrae  in  a fall  from  a water 
tower.  Officer  William  Austin  and  two 
others  were  painting  graffiti  on  the  tank 
as  an  off-duty  officer  and  others  waited 
below. 

Lawmakers  are  considering  a bill 
that  would  allow  a three-acre,  state- 
owned  lot  in  Jackson  to  be  sold,  cleaned 
up,  or  given  to  the  city.  The  lot  is 
currently  a hangout  for  drug  dealers. 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis  police  have 
netted  58  weapons,  including  21  guns, 
since  establishing  a Weapons  Watch 
phone  line  for  youths  to  call  in  anony- 
mous tips  on  other  students  bringing 
weapons  to  school.  Callers  get  a $50 
reward  for  reports  leading  to  the  recov- 
ery of  a weapon. 

Highway  Patrol  investigators  have 
apparently  overstepped  their  bounds 
by  using  subpoenas  bearing  Safety 
Commissioner  Robert  Lawson’s  rub- 
ber-stamped signature  in  order  to  ob- 
tain phone  records  in  criminal  cases 
without  Lawson’s  knowledge.  Officials 
said  the  Patrol’s  criminal  investigation 
division  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
use  subpoenas  for  telephone  records. 

VTRGINIA  — The  state's  juvenile 


criminals  are  much  more  likely  to  have 
a firearm  than  adult  offenders,  accord- 
ing to  a new  study.  In  addition,  juve- 
niles depend  heavily  on  family  and 
friends  to  obtain  weapons.  Seventy 
percent  of  juvenile  criminals  own  fire- 
arms as  opposed  to  48  percent  of  their 
adult  counterparts. 


ILLINOIS  — Nicholas  Weiss,  a 26- 
year  veteran  of  the  Joliet  Police  Depart- 
ment, was  named  Police  Chief  of 
Lincolnwood  in  January.  Weiss’s  ap- 
pointment puts  an  end  to  a controver- 
sial selection  process  involving  Lin- 
colnwood's  acting  chief,  Karl  Starpins, 
who  was  accused  of  covering  up  a report 
on  the  arrest  of  Thomas  Abelson,  the 
son  of  a village  trustee.  Abelson,  24, 
faces  charges  of  sexually  assaulting  the 
young  daughter  of  a woman  he  had 
been  living  with  in  Nevada. 

Lorenzo  Guye,  21,  and  Ellean 
Nance,  23,  were  convicted  in  January 
of  first-degree  murder  in  the  1991  kill- 
ing of  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
Officer  Jimmie  Haynes,  40.  in  a sniper 
attack. 

A 15-year-old  Chicago  youth  shot 
and  killed  a 37-year-old  man  in  January 
after  he  objected  to  the  youth  selling 
drugs  in  front  of  his  newly  renovated 
house.  Andre  Wallace,  a lookout  for  a 
drug  dealer,  crept  through  Herb  Handy's 
window  to  kill  the  homeowner,  said 
police 

Macomb  is  raising  its  drinking  age 
from  1 8 to  2 1 in  an  effort  to  overcome 
its  stereotype  as  a college  town  where 
liquor  if  easy  to  come  by.  The  town  is 
home  to  Western  Illinois  University. 

The  family  of  an  1 1 -year-old  Wau- 
kegan girl  is  suing  Lake  County  offi- 
cials, claiming  an  electronic  device  used 
to  track  the  whereabouts  of  her  assail- 
ant failed.  Holly  Staker  was  raped  and 
stabbed  by  Juan  Rivera  while  she  was 
babysitting.  Rivera  had  been  awaiting 
trial  on  burglary  charges. 

A 27-year-old  Woodridge  police  of- 
ficer, Candy  Frederickson,  accidentally 
shot  herself  to  death  this  month.  Offi- 
cers heard  a shot  in  the  gun-cleaning 
room  and  found  Frederickson  uncon- 
scious. 

Chicago  police  on  a drug  raid  found 
19  children  ranging  in  age  from  six 
months  to  14  years  old  living  in  a four- 
room  apartment  littered  with  feces  and 
crawling  with  cockroaches  Five  of  the 
children  were  sleeping  in  their  under- 
wear on  the  floor,  the  others  were  fight- 
ing with  a large  dog  for  scraps  of  food. 

MICHIGAN  — Several  stores  in  Utica 
are  barring  the  sale  of  aerosol  cans  to 
minors  in  an  effort  to  prevent  them 
from  using  the  cans  to  get  high. 

Handgun  registrations  in  the  state 
rose  in  1993  by  more  than  five  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  to  96.522.  The 
only  decrease  - 13  percent  - was  in 
Detroit. 

Philip  Pavlik,  24,  was  sentenced  to 
an  eight-year  prison  term  in  Marquette 


this  month  for  possession  of  the  drug 
methcathinone,  known  as  “cat."  Pavlik 
obtained  the  recipe  for  the  drug  in  1989 
while  a student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Drugs  are  being  smuggled  to  men  in 
northern  Michigan  prisons  by  over- 
weight women,  said  prison  officials, 
who  hide  the  drugs  in  their  folds  of 
flesh.  According  to  Chippewa  County 
officials,  19  women  were  arrested  in 
1992  for  smuggling  in  this  fashion. 


IOWA  — Gov.  Terry  Branstad  is  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  give  new 
authority  to  evict  drug  dealers  from 
neighborhoods.  School  buses  would  be 
included  in  “drug-free  zones." 

KANSAS  — A report  has  concluded 
that  the  state  could  pay  $4.7  million 
before  it  executes  one  criminal  if  a 
death-penalty  bill  is  passed. 

MINNESOTA  — A suit  was  filed  by 
state  officials  in  January  against  the 
Chiefs  of  Police  National  Drug  Task 
Force  and  three  fund-raising  compa- 
nies. Officials  claim  the  groups’  phone 
tactics  are  deceptive.  [See  LEN,  Nov. 
30,  1993.] 

Maple  Grove  police  suspect  that  a 
recent  report  of  75  burglaries  in  Asian 
homes  were  committed  by  other  Asians. 
The  Korean  community  is  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  continue  publishing  a 
phone  directory  that  lists  about  800 
Korean  families  and  businesses 

MISSOURI  — Kansas  City  police 
reported  the  bloodiest  January  in  the 
city’s  history.  Fifteen  homicides  were 
reported,  as  compared  to  12  in  January 
1991,  and  five  in  January  1993. 

MONTANA  — Stale  income-tax  forms 
will  no  longer  have  a checkoff  box  for 
the  DARE  program.  The  approach  has 
failed  over  the  past  two  years  to  raise 
the  required  $20,000  minimum. 


ARIZONA  — A mentally-disturbed 
veteran  who  was  wrongfully  jailed  for 
14  months  has  settled  with  Maricopa 
County  officials  for  $1.3  million  to  be 
paid  over  20  years.  George  Peterson. 
47,  was  put  behind  bars  after  confess- 
ing to  the  murder  of  50-year-old  Alice 
Cameron.  Peterson's  lawyers  contend 
that  sheriffs  investigators  botched  the 
case  when  they  continued  to  hold  Peter- 
son even  after  someone  else  had  con- 
fessed to  the  crime. 

Only  12  inmates  escaped  in  1993 
from  state  prisons  and  work  details, 
continuing  a 13-year  decline,  accord- 
ing to  Phoenix  officials. 

Gov.  Fife  Symington  unveiled  a plan 
in  January  that  calls  for  a ban  on  por- 
nography and  hot  plates  in  prison  cells, 
makes  inmates  pay  for  medical  care. 


and  reintroduces  hard  labor. 

COLORADO  — State  hospitals  may 
soon  release  50  mentally  ill  criminals, 
some  of  whom  have  been  institutional- 
ized for  over  20  years,  in  an  effort  to 
free  up  $2  million  needed  for  commu- 
nity clinics. 

OKLAHOMA  — Muskogee  authori- 
ties recovered  six  bundles  of  marijuana 
this  month  that  had  been  jettisoned  by  a 
small  plane  pursued  by  Customs  Serv- 
ice aircraft. 

TEXAS  — The  state  attorney  general 
has  filed  for  a Federal  injunction  to 
prevent  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  from  participating  in  the  state's 
Adopt-a-Highway  program.  The  group 
is  seeking  to  adopt  a stretch  of  road  that 
tuns  past  a recently  desegregated  hous- 
ing complex  in  Vidor.  The  complex  has 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  Klan  rallies 
in  recent  months.  A temporary  restrain- 
ing order  barring  the  Klan  from  holding 
demonstrations  within  500  of  feet  of 
the  area  was  recently  issued  by  a state 
judge. 

Dr.  Thomas  Haas,  a San  Antonio  fo- 
rensic pathologist,  is  free  on  $5,000 
bail  after  being  charged  in  January  with 
stealing  $53  from  a corpse.  Theft  from 
a corpse  is  a third-degree  felony  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  10  years  in  prison. 

Houston  police  arrested  approxi- 
mately 380  people  in  a citywide  sting 
operation  in  January  aimed  at  crack 
houses  and  their  patrons. 

Two  people  in  Mount  Vernon  were 
arrested  this  month  on  charges  of  ag- 
gravated possession  of  a controlled 
substance  after  police  seized  a half-ton 
of  cocaine  worth  $34.8  million  that  was 
hidden  in  household  appliances. 


ALASKA  — A bill  aimed  at  restoring 
the  death  penalty  in  the  slate  was  re- 
cently killed  by  a legislative  commit- 
tee. The  high  cost  of  death  penalty 
cases  and  a lack  of  evidence  showing 
capital  punishment  to  be  a deterrent 
were  reasons  cited. 

CALIFORNIA  — Officials  say  the 
production  of  pornographic  movies  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  was  slowed 
by  the  January  earthquake  that  rocked 
Southern  California.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  nation's  pornographic 
videos  come  out  of  the  area,  with  most 
of  the  businesses  located  within  five 
miles  of  the  quake's  epicenter 

A Federal  court  in  San  Diego  ruled 
this  month  that  a small-time  heroin 
dealer  is  not  engaged  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  to  support  his  habit  and 
is  thus  entitled  to  disability  benefits. 

A Federal  judge  ruled  this  month 
that  Reginald  Denny  and  three  others 
beaten  during  the  1992  Los  Angeles 
riots  can  sue  the  city,  claiming  they 
were  denied  their  const  itutional  right  to 
equal  protection  under  the  law 

HAWAII  — Miyoko  Yoshimuro.  the 


wife  of  Japanese  organized  crime  boss 
Mitsuo  Yoshimuro,  admitted  recently 
to  lying  to  FBI  agents  about  her  hus- 
band’s identity 

A bill  which  calls  for  a “sin  tax"  of 
20  percent  of  the  cost  on  the  sale  or 
rental  of  all  videos  containing  exces- 
sive violence  was  introduced  by  state 
Representative  Duke  Bainum  in  Janu- 
ary 

IDAHO  — Eight  juvenile  offenders 
must  be  moved  out  of  the  Ada  County 
Juvenile  Detention  Center,  or  state 
officials  will  face  stiff  fines.  The  youths 
had  been  sentenced  to  the  Youth  Serv- 
ices Center,  but  state  officials  said  that 
facility  wus  full. 

NEVADA  — Four  business  executives 
and  the  finance  chief  for  the  Las  Vegas 
police  were  appointed  by  Gov  Bob 
Miller  this  month  to  a panel  that  will 
make  tax  projections.  A 1993  law  shifts 
the  responsibility  for  such  forecasting 
from  politiciaas  to  economists. 

OREGON  — Six  electronic  surveil- 
lance devices  will  be  used  by  Lane 
County  to  ensure  that  high-risk  crime 
suspects  stay  at  home  until  trial.  Sus- 
pects will  answer  questions  by  phone 
several  times  a day  before  a video 
camera,  which  is  used  to  verify  the 
suspect’s  identity 

WASHINGTON  — Parole  officials 
mistakenly  released  a 1970's  radical 
from  prison  in  February  thinking  he 
had  to  serve  a Federal  sentence.  Ed 
Mead,  a member  of  the  revolutionary 
group  the  George  Jackson  Brigade,  was 
arrested  for  robbing  a Tukwila  bank  in 
1976  A companion  died  during  the 
robbery  in  a shootout  with  police.  Mead 
was  sentenced  to  a 3()-ycar  Federal 
term  for  bank  robbery  and  a 40-year 
state  term  for  assault,  which  were  to  run 
concurrently.  When  he  was  released  on 
parole  in  October,  it  was  thought  he 
would  immediately  begin  serving  his 
Federal  sentence.  That  term,  however, 
was  reduced  to  25  years  and  with  good 
behavior  credit,  it  had  expired  by  the 
time  Mead  was  freed. 
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Hostile  takeover 

With  Chief  arrested,  prosecutor  seizes  control  of  NJ  force 


A Netv  Jersey  police  chief  s deci- 
sion not  to  file  drug  charges  agajnst 
two  men  arrested  for  cocaine  posses- 
sion has  landed  him  in  hot  water  and 
put  his  department  under  the  control 
of  the  county  prosecutor's  office. 

South  Hackensack  Police  Chief 
Arthur  Montenegro,  43,  resigned 
Jan.  31,  after  the  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor's  office  took  control  of 
the  2 1 -officer  Police  Department 
amid  an  investigation  of  illegal 
gambling  that  resulted  in  the  forced 
resignations  of  three  officers.  Three 
days  later,  Montenegro  was  arraigned 
on  charges  of  obstmeti  ng  j ustice  and 
official  misconduct  for  allegedly 
interfering  in  the  drug  arrest.  Those 
charges  are  unrelated  to  the  gam- 
bling investigation. 

Lieut  Alan  Grleco.  an  investiga- 
tor with  the  prosecutor's  office,  was 
named  acting  police  chief. 

According  to  County  Prosecutor 
John  J.  Fahy,  an  unidentified  South 
Hackensack  police  officer  stopped 
two  men  in  March  1993  for  a motor 
vehicle  violation,  found  a small 
amount  of  cocaine  in  their  car  and 
arrested  them.  After  the  officer  took 
them  to  police  headquarters,  the  two 
men  called  a friend  who  knew  the 
Chief.  Montenegro  arrived  at  head- 
quarters and  told  the  officer  to  drop 
the  cocaine  charges  against  the  pair, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  to  omit 
from  the  arrest  report  any  reference 
to  the  narcotic  violations. 

Fahy  also  charged  that  Montene- 


gro ordered  the  officer  to  dispose  of  the 
cocaine  improperly  by  leaving  it  in  an 
evidence  room  locker  instead  of  send- 
ing it  to  a State  Police  laboratory  for 
testing,  in  violation  of  evidence-han- 
dling procedures.  The  amount  of  co- 
caine seized  from  the  two  men,  Fahy 
added,  was  less  than  a gram,  which 
would  have  constituted  a third-degree 
felony  carrying  a maximum  prison  term 
of  three  to  five  years. 

“What  I believe  was  going  on  here 
was  the  Chief  doing  favors  and  playing 
the  role  of  big  shot,"  said  Fahy.  “That’s 
my  pop  psychology  " 

Evidence  of  the  ticket-fixing  was 
discovered  in  January  by  detectives 
from  Fahy’s  office,  who,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  FBI  and  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  had  been  investi- 
gating the  alleged  gambling  operation 
for  four  months. 

A check  of  police  records  uncov- 
ered evidence  that,  in  at  least  six  DWI 
cases  and  dozens  of  summonses  for 
minor  traffic  violations,  charges  were 
improperly  reduced.  Some  of  the  DWI 
cases  involved  non-residents  with 
friends  who  lived  in  South  Hackensack, 
but  no  evidence  of  bribery  or  extortion 
has  been  found,  he  said.  All  had  oc- 
curred since  Montenegro,  a 19-year 
veteran  of  the  department,  became  its 
chief  three  years  ago,  Fahy  said,  adding 
thatthe  incident  involving  Montenegro 
was  the  most  serious  uncovered  so  far. 

Montenegro  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
was  freed  on  $20,000  bail.  His  lawyer, 
James  Patuto,  said:  “There's  nothing 


here  to  warrant  what  has  happened  to 
the  Chief.  There 's  not  a h int  of  venal- 
ity.  There's  not  a hint  of  robbery  " 

The  gambling  investigation  fo- 
cused on  Officer  Anthony 
Giaquinto,  29,  a five-year  veteran 
of  the  department  who  is  accused  of 
placing  bets  on  sports  events  with 
two  mob-controlled  gambling  op- 
erations in  New  York  City.  Giaquinto 
was  arrested  along  with  a town  coun- 
cilman and  nine  others  on  Super  Bowl 
Sunday  after  detectives  raided  his 
parents'  restaurant,  where  nearly 
$14,000  was  seized,  and  raided  an- 
other bar  where  most  of  the  illegal 
gambling  allegedly  occurred. 

Fahy  said  Montenegro  was  a 
customer  at  the  bar  when  it  was 
raided,  but  at  press  time,  he  had  not 
been  charged  in  connection  with  the 
gambling  ring.  Two  other  officers, 
Brian  Kelly.  23,  and  Carmen  Bor- 
rometi,  29,  both  three-year  veterans, 
quit  the  force  after  allegedly  placing 
bets  with  the  ring,  the  prosecutor 
said,  but  they  were  not  charged. 

Montenegro’s  plight  — and  the 
glare  of  unwanted  publicity  on  the 
town,  located  just  a few  miles  west  of 
New  York  City — prompted  an  out- 
pouring of  support  from  some  of  the 
town’s  2,100  residents.  A petition 
submitted  to  the  Town  Council  on 
Feb.  3 called  Montenegro’s  arrest 
"totally  unjust"  and  said  residents 
have  always  “felt  safe  in  his  hands 
and.  . .have  had  full  confidence  in 
his  judgment.  ’ 


Final 
roll  call 

Robert  C.  Trojanowicz,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  researchers  in  the  area 
of  community  policing,  died  Feb  1 1 
after  suffering  a massive  heart  attack 
near  his  home  in  Holt,  Mich. 

Trojanowicz,  52,  was  the  director  of 
Michigan  rate  University’s  National 
Center  for  Community  Policing,  the 
nation’s  on  v academic  facility  devoted 
solely  to  research,  training,  technical 
assistance  and  information  about  the 
popular  policing  philosophy.  Tro- 
janowicz,  who  received  his  bachelor’s 
and  master's  degree  as  well  as  his  Ph  D 
in  social  science  from  Michigan  State, 


Robert  Trojanowicz 

Felled  by  heart  attack 


also  taught  criminal  justice  and  urban 
affairs  courses  there. 

Trojanowicz’s  own  studies  of  com- 
munity policing  began  in  1979  with  a 
study  of  foot  patrols  deployed  by  the 
Flint,  Mich.,  Police  Department.  He 
was  named  director  of  the  center  when 
it  opened  in  1983,  said  Bonnie  Buc- 
queroux,  the  center’s  associate  direc- 
tor and  Trojanowicz 's  frequent  collabo- 
rator on  research  and  writing  efforts. 

“Bob  Trojanowicz  was  both  a good 
friend  to  me  and  the  entire  policing 
community,"  she  told  LEN.  “His  work 
and  his  life  were  inseparable  from  trying 
to  promote  the  mission  of  community 
policing  nationwide.  He  firmly  believed 
that  we're  on  the  brink  of  a remarkable 
revolution  in  the  way  that  police  deliver 


services  to  the  community,  and  he  very 
much  wanted  to  help  that  in  any  way  he 
could.  We're  going  to  miss  him." 

In  a 1986  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News,  Trojanowicz  pre- 
dicted that  interest  in  community  polic- 
ing would  soon  begin  to  peak.  “We 
need  a recognition  that  police  officers 
can  no  longer  be  perceived  as  guns  for 
hire,  that  really  the  community  prob- 
lem-solvers and  preventers  are  com- 
munity residents,  and  the  officer  is  a 
resource  person.  There  must  be  a rec- 
ognition that  quality  of  life  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  people's  perception  of 
what  they  want  out  of  their  governmen- 
tal services,  and  that  quality  of  life  has 
a wide-ranging  implication." 

The  son  of  a Bay  City,  Mich.,  police 
officer,  Trojanowicz’s  interest  in  polic- 
ing began  early  and  was  later  passed  on 
to  his  son,  Eric,  a deputy  with  the 
Ingham  County,  Mich.,  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. “Bob  always  said  he  was 
taking  informal  aspects  of  his  father’s 
job  and  making  them  part  of  the  formal 
job  description,  and  that  community 
policing  reinvents  the  role  of  the  beat 
officer,”  said  Bucqueroux. 

Trojanowicz  was  a research  fellow 
in  the  criminal  justice  policy  and  man- 
agement program  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity’s Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. The  author  of  numerous  text- 
books, studies  and  articles  on  commu- 
nity policing,  Trojanowicz  had  just 
published  “Community  Policing:  How 
to  Get  Started,"  which  he  co-wrote  with 
Bucqueroux  At  the  time  of  his  death. 
Trojanowicz  had  just  completed  a re- 
search project  conducted  jointly  with 
the  FBI  to  determine  how  many  police 
agencies  nationwide  had  instituted 
community  policing  principles.  Its  find- 
ings will  be  published  sometime  this 
year,  Bucqueroux  said. 

Carpet 
of  honors 

Fernando  Mateo,  the  Dominican- 
bom  carpet  store  owner  who  originated 
the  “goods-for-guns"  campaign  late  last 
year  that  has  since  been  replicated  across 
the  country  received  another  accolade 
for  his  effort  recently,  this  time  from 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City.  But  honors  of  a more 
lasting  and  potentially  more  lucrative 
sort  went  to  Mateo's  son,  in  the  form  of 


a full  scholarship  to  the  college. 

Mateo,  who  overcame  the  perils  of 
the  street  to  become  a successful  busi- 
nessman, received  the  college's  Presi- 
dential Medal  Feb.  2 for  “achievement 
in  community  service"  in  recognition 
of  the  goods-for-guns  campaign  he  be- 
gan last  Christmas. 

“What  an  example  and  role  model 
Fernando  Mateo  has  been,"  said  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the  college’s  presi- 
dent. “In  an  age  when  many  say  there 
are  no  heroes  for  our  young  people,  and 
a time  that  too  often  glorifies  the  anti- 
hero,  he  stinds  out  as  someone  our 
young  people  and  all  of  us  can  look  up 
to,  someone  who  has  been  a powerful 
inspiration,  a positive  influence,  and 
yes  — a hero." 

Mateo  credited  his  14-year-old  son, 
Fernando  Jr.,  with  the  idea  for  the 
program.  He  said  that  after  watching  a 
report  on  the  TV  news,  they  discussed 
the  toll  violence  has  taken  among  young 
people.  Fernando  Jr  told  his  father  he 
would  gladly  give  up  his  Christmas 
presents  if  he  could  somehow  stop  the 
violence.  “Mateo  decided  that  he  — as 
a responsible,  concerned  father.  New 
Yorker  and  American  — would  do 
something  about  it."  Lynch  said. 

Using  a credit  card.  Mateo  bought 
$5,000  worth  of  gift  certificates  from  a 
toy  store.  He  went  to  Manhattan's  34th 
Precinct  — in  one  of  the  most  violent 
areas  of  the  city  — and  offered  a $ 1 00 
gift  certificate  for  every  gun  turned  in 
to  police,  no  questions  asked. 

By  the  end  of  its  first  week,  over 
1 ,000  guns  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
certificates.  In  contrast,  the  precinct 
collected  only  54  guns  under  a police- 
sponsored  gun-amnesty  program. 


More  than  3,500  weapons  have  been 
turned  in  citywide  under  several  pro- 
grams modeled  after  Mateo's,  which 
offer  various  goods  and  services  for  the 
guns.  Mateo’s  efforts  have  been  repli- 
cated by  scores  of  jurisdictions  nation- 
wide in  the  past  two  months. 

“Sometimes  I wonder  whether  I 
deserve  all  of  this  just  for  doing  some- 
thing that  1 think  all  of  us.  as  citizens  of 
New  York  and  of  this  country,  ought  to 
be  doing  on  a daily  basis,”  said  Mateo. 

Mateo  said  Dominicans  have  been 
unfairly  perceived  as  prone  to  crime,  a 
perception  that  in  some  cases  becomes 
self-fulfilling.  But  since  the  onset  of  his 
program,  police  officials  have  told 
Mateo  that  crime  in  the  predominantly 
Dominican  34th  Precinct  has  fallen  by 
42  percent.  “All  our  community  needed 
was  a little  boost,"  he  said. 

Fernando  Jr.,  who  is  currently  a 
student  at  a Westchester  County  high 
school,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
carry  on  his  father's  commitment  to 
public  service,  with  the  help  of  the  four- 
year  scholarship  he  was  given  to  attend 
John  Jay  College.  The  scholarship  was 
established  and  funded  by  George 
Cockbum,  a retired  New  York  police 
captain  who  is  on  the  college's  public 
affairs  staff,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
who  was  also  a police  officer. 

Lighter  on 
their  feet 

A New  York  gun-rights  activist  has 
come  up  with  his  own  spin  on  the  gun 
exchange  programs  that  have  recently 


sprung  up  around  the  country:  He  of- 
fers $100  worth  of  ammunition  and 
practice  time  at  local  firing  ranges  to 
felons  in  exchange  for  their  sneakers. 

Why  sneakers?  “The  chosen  foot- 
wear of  our  criminal  subculture  are 
sneakers,  which  facilitate  quick  get- 
aways after  predatory  acts,"  said  Ger- 
ald Preiser,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  New  York  State  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Clubs. 

Preiser  said  he  made  the  offer  be- 
cause he  believes  the  “goods-for-guns” 
programs  launched  around  the  nation 
in  the  past  few  months  are  doomed  to 
failure.  The  exchanges  have  flourished 
since  Christinas,  when  a program  that 
traded  toy  store  gift  certificates  for 
weapons  made  a splash  in  New  York 
City.  (See  related  story  on  this  page.) 

Preiser  said  most  of  the  weapons 
turned  in  to  police  are  “scrap  metal,” 
and  not  the  rapid-fire,  high-tech  weap- 
ons that  police  say  criminals  favor. 

Preiser  said  he  would  make  good  on 
his  offer  to  all  felons  who  call  his  hot- 
line number.  Training  would  be  con- 
ducted at  an  undisclosed  Long  Island 
location,  he  said,  because  providing  it 
at  New  York  City  ranges  would  subject 
his  program  to  “too  much  scrutiny." 

Preiser  said  he  hopes  to  show  felons 
that  “legitimate  recreational  shooting 
is  more  rewarding  than  the  beating  and 
robbing  of  innocent  victims."  And  if 
such  training  can  make  better  shots  of 
felons,  then  they  stand  a better  chance 
of  hitting  their  targets  — each  other  — 
instead  of  bystanders,  Preiser  reasons. 

"If  this  straightens  out  their  marks- 
manship and  they  can  raise  the  body 
count  felon-to-felon,  I think  that's 
probably  a plus,"  he  said. 
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Initializing  a user-friendly  program: 


Network  steers  youth  away  from  trouble 


Officials  in  Sarpy  County,  Neb.,  are 
finding  it's  a SAFE  POLICY  to  CARE 
about  troubled  youths  before  they  be- 
come inextricably  entangled  in  the  web 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

“Safe  Policy"  and  “Care"  are  the 
catchy,  if  somewhat  contrived  acro- 
nyms for  two  programs  — School 
Administrators  For  Effective  Police, 
Prosecution  Operations  Leading  to 
Improved  Children  and  Youth  Serv- 
ices. and  Children  At  Risk  Education 
— that  county  officials  say  have  helped 
reduce  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  and  the  need  to 
incarcerate  them. 

Safe  Policy  is  a countywide  net- 
work involving  officials  from  schools, 
law  enforcement,  juvenile  justice,  so- 
cial service,  business  and  private  agen- 
cies, who  meet  monthly  to  share  infor- 
mation and  ideas  to  prevent  juveniles 
from  getting  into  trouble  with  the  law 
and  to  help  those  who  have  already  had 
brushes  with  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Similar  programs  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  a number  of  sites  around  the 
country,  including  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  Kokomo,  Ind.,  where  the  pilot 
program  was  launched  in  1 986,  accord- 


Police  officers  in  Hoffman  Estates, 
Dl.,  are  breathing  a little  easier  this 
month  after  village  officials  decided 
not  to  enforce  a residency  rule  against 
two  assistant  chiefs,  who  had  faced  de- 
motions that  would  have  caused  a chain 
reaction  throughout  the  71 -officer 
department. 

On  Feb.  7,  the  Hoffman  Estates 
Board  of  Trustees  voted  6-0,  with  one 
abstention,  to  drop  the  residency  re- 
quirement for  Assistant  Chiefs  Robert 
Boynton  and  Cl  inton  Herdegen  — and 
for  their  counterparts  in  other  village 
agencies  as  well.  Boynton  and  Herde- 
gen had  been  given  two  years  from  the 
date  of  their  promotions  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement, but  the  pair  had  resisted 
moving  into  the  northwest  Chicago 
suburb,  citing  family  and  personal  rea- 
sons. 

Previously,  all  village  department 
heads,  including  the  police  chief  and 
assistant  chiefs,  were  required  to  live  in 
Hoffman  Estates.  Now,  only  the  police 
chief  and  other  department  heads  will 
be  required  to  maintain  village  resi- 
dency. 

Public  safety  workers,  including 
police  officers,  must  live  within  45  miles 
of  Hoffman  Estates,  said  Village  Man- 
ager Peter  Burchard. 

Burchard  told  LEN  that  prior  to  the 
vote,  some  trustees  expressed  concern 
that  the  board  was  becoming  “preoccu- 
pied" and  “distracted"  by  the  residency 
issue.  “It  was  something  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  simple  — almost  a non- 
event  — but  it  was  becomi ng  the  talk  of 
the  town,”  he  said. 

Boynton  and  Herdegan  were  threat- 
ened with  demotions  to  lieutenant  un- 
less they  complied  with  the  rule.  The 
demotions  would  have  had  a ripple 
effect  throughout  the  department,  said 
Burchard.  with  lieutenants  then  de- 
moted to  sergeant,  and  sergeants  to 
police  officer. 

“There  are  about  a dozen  people 
who  are  feeling  a lot  better  this  week 


ing  to  Ron  Laney,  law  enforcement 
program  manager  for  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

The  Safe  Policy  concept  is  an  "open 
organizational  theme"  that  urges  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  overcome  “or- 
ganizational baniers"  and  identify  the 
most  pressing  youth  problems  in  their 
communities,  said  Chief  Gary  Higgins, 
who  heads  the  Planning  and  Research 
Division  of  the  Jacksonville-Duval 
County,  Fla.,  Sheriffs  Office. 

Higgins  assists  jurisdictions  wish- 
ing to  implement  Safe  Policy,  the  pre- 
cepts of  which,  he  said,  have  already 
been  adopted  by  “hundreds  of  jurisdic- 
tions." “It's  been  a rewarding  and  suc- 
cessful strategy  for  communities,"  he 
told  LEN. 

In  Sarpy  County,  located  just  south 
of  Omaha,  Safe  Policy’s  objective  is  to 
share  information  between  the  various 
groups  and  institutions  who  have  con- 
tacts with  juveniles,  said  County  Attor- 
ney Michael  Wellman,  a member  of  the 
group.  “It’s  an  association  of  fairly 
diverse  groups  in  the  community  who 
probably  ought  to  be  working  together, 
but.  prior  to  Safe  Policy,  probably  didn’t 
even  know  each  other’s  names.” 


than  they  felt  before  because  they  knew 
that  come  spring,  there  was  going  to  be 
a significant  change  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  department,  with  about  seven  or 
eight  ranked  positions  changing  hands 
and  any  number  of  slots  that  would 
have  unraveled  [through  reassignments 
and  reclassifications].” 

The  board  apparently  went  through 
a dramatic  shift  in  attitude  because  it 
had  voted  in  January  to  reduce  the  grace 
period  to  within  one  year  of  appoint- 
ment or  promotion.  Trustee  Richard 
Cochran  told  The  Chicago  Tribute  that 
residency  for  assistant  police  chiefs  was 
necessary  because  "they  need  to  be 
available  for  emergency  responses." 

Mayor  Michael  O’Malley  disagreed 
with  the  trustees’  stance,  saying  that  the 
two  assistant  chiefs  had  given  the  vil- 
lage exemplary  service.  “I  understand 
where  the  trustees  were  coming  from. 
We  have  a difference  of  opinion.  I 


The  group's  members  usually  dis- 
cuss juvenile  problems  in  general,  but 
in  some  cases  will  assess  individual 
cases.  They  then  discuss  the  best  ap- 
proach to  solving  problems  and  iden- 
tify agencies  best  able  to  respond.  The 
effort  also  involves  several  task  forces 
that  focus  on  particular  issues  affecting 
youth,  such  as  substance  abuse,  violent 
crime  and  weapons. 

The  program  has  its  roots  in  a train- 
ing session  that  was  conducted  for  Sarpy 
County  officials  in  1991  by  a team  of 
juvenile  experts  from  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  in 
Glynco,  Ga.  The  objective  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  developed  by  OJJDP, 
was  to  help  local  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement  officials  to  identify 
youth  at  risk  for  becoming  involved  in 
gangs  and  formulate  intervention  strate- 
gies. 

County  officials  then  held  subse- 
quent meetings  to  formulate  what  be- 
came Safe  Policy,  using  the  knowledge 
they  had  gained  from  FLETC  trainers 
as  a foundation,  but  tailonngthe  effort 
to  the  county's  specific  needs,  said 
Wellman. 

Prior  to  Safe  Policy,  several  agen- 
cies — schools  or  the  Sheriffs  Depart  - 


approve  of  the  job  these  individuals  are 
doing,”  he  said. 

Police  Chief  Donald  Cundiff  ex- 
pressed relief  that  the  issue  was  laid  to 
rest.  "We’re  all  very  pleased — border- 
ing on  elation — because  the  two  assis- 
tant chiefs  have  done  their  job  very 
well.  The  department  is  probably  run- 
ning better  now  than  it  has  in  the  last 
several  years  because  we’ve  got  every- 
body in  the  spots  where  they  do  the  best 
jobs,  including  the  assistant  chiefs,”  the 
33-year  police  veteran  told  LEN. 
"Everybody’s  breathing  a sigh  of  re- 
lief.” 

Cundiff  said  residency  requirements 
around  suburban  Chicago  differ  from 
jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  but  very  few, 
i f any,  require  deputy  or  assistant  chiefs 
to  live  where  they  work.  “I  don’t  think 
it's  really  necessary.  You  build  your 
loyalty  with  the  town  you  work  with 
over  the  years  as  you  work  there.” 


ment.  for  example  — may  have  been 
aware  individually  that  a child  was  at 
risk  for  delinquency,  but  because  infor- 
mation often  was  not  shared,  interven- 
tion efforts  may  not  have  been  under- 
taken until  the  child  had  entered  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

"In  and  of  themselves,  the  individ- 
ual entries  are  pretty  meaningless  to 
anybody,"  said  Wellman.  “But  if  each 
group  knew  that  other  groups  were 
already  aware  of  problems... there 
should  have  been  a red  flag.” 

“We’re  trying  to  get  to  a point  where 
we  can  share  information  with  one 
another  on  individual  kids,  have  a start- 
ing point  to  deal  with  them  early,  rather 
than  wait  until  they’ve  committed  sev- 
eral crimes  and  arc  well  into  a lifestyle 
that  ’ s too  I ate  to  change,"  Wei  I man  told 
LEN.  “We’re  trying  to  apply  it  at  the 
very  young  kids  who  are  just  showing 
signs  of  personal,  criminal  justice  or 
family  problems.” 

Sheriff  Pat  Thomas  played  a major 
role  in  developing  both  Safe  Policy  and 
the  Care  program,  which  was  designed 
to  provide  intensive  supervision  for 
juvenile  offenders  as  an  alternative  to 
incarceration,  said  Richard  Shea,  who 
supervises  the  program.  Only  10  per- 
cent^ the  450  juveniles  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Care  program  have  gone 
on  to  commit  other  crimes.  Shea  told 
LEN. 

Eligibility  for  the  Care  program  is 
open  to  juveniles  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  as  well  as  those  who  have  not 
been  tried,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense.  The  90-day  pro- 
gram allows  the  youth  to  live  at  home, 
attend  school  and  work,  and  receive 
therapy  and  treatment  under  intense 
supervision. 


Supervisors  make  frequent  contacts 
with  families  to  ensure  that  the  youth  is 
complying  with  parental  and  court 
requirements  and  steer  them  toward 
services  they  may  need.  An  “interven- 
tion center"  provides  participants  with 
group  counseling,  tutoring  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  on  evenings  and 
weekends. 

The  Care  program  involves  four 
levels  of  supervision,  which,  depend- 
ing on  how  well  the  juvenile  proceeds 
through  the  program,  become  progres- 
sively less  rigid.  During  Level  1,  the 
most  restrictive  of  the  four,  juveniles 
arc  required  to  wear  an  electronic 
monitor  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  are 
contacted  by  program  personnel  at  least 
twice  a day.  They  are  subject  to  a cur- 
few. and  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult  when  leaving  the  home  for  any 
activity  except  for  school  or  work. 
Urinalyses  are  conducted  on  a random 
basis. 

The  electronic  monitor  is  removed 
if  the  client  has  been  showing  positive 
behavior  during  Level  2.  Activities  arc 
still  restricted,  and  must  be  approved 
by  Care  personnel,  but  the  juvenile  no 
longer  has  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult.  At  Level  3.  curfews  arc  relaxed 
but  still  fall  within  local  ordinances. 
Permission  for  activities  must  still  be 
granted  and  random  urinalysis  contin- 
ues. 

At  the  final  level,  parents  arc  given 
the  responsibility  of  granting  permis- 
sion for  the  juvenile  to  participate  in 
activities.  Contacts  with  Care  person- 
nel are  gradually  decreased  as  the  client 
is  prepared  to  be  removed  from  the 
program.  Those  who  fail  to  complete 
the  program  are  subject  to  further  ac- 
tion by  the  juvenile  court. 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a 
limited  basis  for  bulk  distribution  to 
professional  conferences,  workshops  and 
meetings. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  im- 
prove the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
contact  the  Circulation  Department  at  (21 2) 
237-8442.  Fax:  (212)  237-8486. 


"Police  others  as  you 
would  have  others  police 
you" 
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Federal  File 


A roundup  of  recent  criminal  justice  developments  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

More  than  2.5  million  females  are  victims  of  violent  crime 
each  year,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  victimized  by  friends, 
family  or  acquaintances,  BJS  reported  last  month.  The  survey 
found  that  approximately  2.5  million  of  the  nation's  107 
million  females  age  12  and  above  were  raped,  robbed  or 
assaulted  in  a typical  year,  or  were  the  victim  of  a threat  or 
attempt  to  commit  such  crimes.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
attackers  were  husbands  and  boyfriends;  39  percent  were 
acquaintances.  “The  number  of  women  attacked  by  spouses, 
former  spouses,  boyfriends,  parents  or  children  is  more  than 
10  times  higher  than  the  number  of  males  attacked  by  such 
people,”  said  acting  BJS  Director  Lawrence  A.  Greenfield. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  on  Feb.  6 announced  a new 
offensive  against  crime  and  violence  in  the  nation’s  public 
housing  projects,  called  “Operation  Safe  Home  ” The  plan 
calls  for  a coordinated  offensive  against  the  problem  that  will 
involve  HUD,  the  Justice  Department,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service  and  U.S.  attorneys.  The  agencies 
will  work  together  to  crack  down  on  gang  activity,  clear  out 
dwellings  that  have  become  drug  locations  and  prevent  gun 
dealers  from  setting  up  shop  in  public  housing  units.  More 
than  $800  million  will  be  spent  on  the  effort;  $480  million  will 
be  redirected  from  existing  funds  to  anti-crime  programs. 
President  Clinton’s  1995  budget  proposal  requests  an 
additional  $340  million  for  the  effort. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  FBI  is  reportedly  investigating  widespread  computer 
break-ins  on  the  Internet,  the  world’s  largest  computer 
highway,  which  is  used  by  15  million  people.  Internet  users 
have  been  warned  to  change  their  passwords  frequently 
because  all  computer  systems  with  remote  access  are  at  risk. 

Director  Louis  Freeh  on  Jan.  27  ordered  the  temporary 
reassignment  of  150  headquarters  supervisors  to  investigate 
crimes  in  Washington,  D C.  "Crime  is  so  severe  in  Washing- 
ton that  extraordinary  steps  must  be  taken,”  said  Freeh.  "We 
need  fewer  agents  behind  desks.”  Freeh  said  after  taking  office 
last  year  that  he  intended  to  cut  the  number  of  personnel  at  FBI 
headquarters  in  Washington,  some  of  whom  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  bolster  anti-crime  efforts  around  the  nation. 


Department  of  Justice 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Phillip  Heymann  abruptly  resigned 
Jan.  27,  saying  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  had  concluded  that 
“our  operational  and  management  styles  are  too  different  for  us 
to  function  fully  effectively  as  a management  team.”  Heymann,  a 
former  Harvard  Law  School  professor  who  headed  DoJ's 
criminal  division  during  the  Carter  Administration,  led  the 
Justice  Department's  investigation  into  the  tragic  51 -day  standoff 
last  year  between  Federal  agents  and  members  of  the  Branch 
Davidian  cult  in  Waco,  Texas. 

Attorney  General  Reno  has  outlined  a $540-million  program 
to  “stop  the  revolving  door”  of  illegal  immigration,  including 
increased  border  patrols  and  a crackdown  on  those  making  false 
claims  to  gain  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  program, 
$172  million  in  existing  funding  would  be  used  to  pay  for  1,100 
more  Border  Patrol  agents,  build  double  fencing  and  install 
spotlights  to  curb  illegal  border  crossings.  An  additional  $368 
million  will  be  used  to  help  decrease  the  backlog  of  asylum 
claims  by  doubling  the  number  of  hearing  officers  from  150  to 
300.  An  additional  $27  million  will  be  used  to  add  judges  and 
upgrade  computer  systems  in  New  York,  California  and  other 
states  that  are  the  most  popular  entry  points  for  illegal  immi- 
grants. The  upgrades  will  help  states  identify  deportable  aliens 
being  held  in  prisons  and  issue  deportation  orders  before  they 
finish  serving  their  sentences. 

The  case  of  the  killing  of  a Hasidic  Jew  during  a 1991  riot 
between  Jews  and  blacks  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  will  be  referred  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  Attorney  General  Reno  agreed  Jan.  25,  in  a 
move  that  opens  the  door  to  possible  Federal  civil  rights  charges 
against  two  black  suspects  — one  of  whom  was  acquitted  by  a 
state  jury  in  1992  of  the  stabbing  death  of  Yankel  Rosenbaum. 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Charles  Hynes  told  Reno  he  would 
drop  a state  grand  jury  probe  of  Ernesto  Edwards,  a second 
suspect  recently  fingered  by  new  witnesses,  and  turn  it  over  to 
Federal  investigators. 

National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

Drug  use  among  the  young  may  be  on  the  rise  after  more  than 
a decade  of  decline,  according  to  an  annual  survey  of  nearly 
50,000  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  nationwide  that  is 
conducted  by  University  of  Michigan  researchers  and  funded  by 
NIDA.  Marijuana  use  among  eighth  graders  increased  twice  as 
fast  last  year  as  in  1992,  and  for  the  first  time  rose  among  high 
school  sophomores  and  seniors  as  well.  LSD  use  rose  the  most 
among  high-school  seniors,  with  6.8  percent  reporting  using  the 
drug,  compared  to  5.6  percent  in  1992. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  Jan.  1 1 that  in  order  to  win 
convictions  under  the  1986  Money  Laundering  Control  Act, 
prosecutors  must  prove  that  defendants  knew  they  were 
committing  a crime.  The  High  Court  reversed  the  convictions 
of  a Portland,  Ore.,  couple  who  allegedly  sought  to  evade  the 
law  by  paying  a $160,000  gambing  debt  with  cashier's  checks 
of  less  than  $10,000  each.  The  act  requires  that  banks  report  to 
the  Government  all  currency  transactions  of  $10,000  or  more. 

The  1970  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Conupt  Organizations 
Act  can  be  used  against  anti-abortion  protesters  if  a criminal 
conspiracy  can  be  proven,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
ruled  Jan.  24.  The  ruling  stemmed  from  a Federal  lawsuit 
against  the  group  Operation  Rescue,  which  had  been  filed  by 
the  National  Organization  of  Women  and  two  abortion  clinics. 
The  plaintiffs  sought  treble  damages  under  the  RICO  law  for 
organized  clinic  blockades,  arson,  extortion  and  other  criminal 
acts  allegedly  committed  against  abortion  clinics.  The 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  also  applies  to  any  organized  protest 
movement  that  breaks  the  law  to  make  its  point. 

Treasury  Department 

The  Clinton  Administration  will  seek  to  increase  licensing 
fees  paid  by  gun  dealers  in  an  effort  to  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  dealers.  Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen 
announced  last  month.  The  licensing  fee  — priced  since  1968 
at  $30  for  a three-year  license  — would  jump  to  $600  a year,  a 
hike  that  officials  say  will  greatly  reduce  the  ranks  of  the 
nation's  244,000  licensed  firearms  dealers.  The  Brady  Law, 
the  five-day  waiting  period  on  handgun  purchases  that 
becomes  law  later  this  month,  raises  the  three-year  fee  to  $200 
for  new  licenses  and  $90  for  renewals. 

The  White  House 

President  Clinton’s  1995  budget  proposal,  which  was 
unveiled  Feb.  7,  provides  $1.7  billion  dollars  toward  fulfilling 
his  campaign  pledge  of  funding  100,000  police  officers 
nationwide,  and  also  increases  Federal  prison  spending  from 
$2.2  billion  to  $2.6  billion  and  provides  $100  million  to 
upgrade  the  nation’s  criminal  records  system.  Efforts  against 
drugs  will  cost  $13.2  billion  under  Clinton’s  budget  proposal, 
most  of  which  will  go  to  law  enforcement  programs.  But 
Clinton  has  also  raised  the  budget  for  drug  prevention  and 
treatment  by  20  percent  — from  $4.5  billion  approved  by 
Congress  last  year  to  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  — or  41 
percent  of  the  total  anti-drug  budget.  Crime  was  a major  theme 
of  Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  address  Jan.  25. 


Ain't  too  proud  to  beg? 

Of  squeegee  men  & "broken  windows" 


The  street  people  who  panhandle, 
litter  and  mumble  incoherently  in  the 
streets  of  nearly  all  our  big  cities  may 
not  be  a serious  menace,  but  there’s  no 
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doubt  that  they  have  a deleterious  effect 
on  our  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  life. 
Very  few  people  like  to  be  approached 
and  asked  for  money  or  have  a squee- 
gee man  run  out  and  try  to  clean  their 
windshield  at  a traffic  light. 

A nationwide  study  last  year  by  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum  found 
that  half  the  police  executives  surveyed 
did  not  think  of  people  living  on  the 
streets  as  much  of  a law  enforcement 
problem.  But  more  than  9 out  of  10  said 
that  street  people  increased  the  fear  of 
crime  in  ordinary  citizens.  Three-quar- 
ters also  agreed  that  the  homeless  people 
on  the  street  were  a public  health  prob- 
lem. 

So  it  would  appear  that  from  a po- 
lice perspective,  the  “broken  windows" 
theory  of  James  Q.  Wilson  and  George 
L.  Kelling  applies  here  (The  theory 
says  that  while  a broken  window  by 
itself  isn’t  much,  if  left  unmended  it 
creates  an  impression  that  nobody  cares 
and  may  lead  to  greater  disorder  and 
real  crime.)  In  short,  while  the  police 


don’t  think  street  people  are  more  than 
a nuisance,  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
subject  at  least  in  part  because  the  po- 
lice are  the  first  on  the  scene. 

So  how  are  the  police  dealing  with 
street  people?  In  New  York  City,  Po- 
lice Commissioner  William  J.  Bratton 
has  promised  to  tackle  such  irritants  as 
squeegee  men  as  one  of  his  early  priori- 
ties. Bratton  made  his  name  as  head  of 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police,  and 
it  was  in  New  York’s  subway  and  bus 
system  that  he  led  the  effort  to  reduce 
disorder  and  minor  offenses,  which 
resulted  in  a steady  decline  in  the  rate  of 
more  serious  crimes. 

After  his  appointment  as  New 
York's  new  Commissioner  was  an- 
nounced in  December,  Bratton  told  The 
New  York  Times.  "As  minute  a prob- 
lem as  [squeegee  men]  might  seem  in 
the  overall  scope  of  a city  with  2,000 
murders,  squeegees  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance. because  like  fare  evasion  and 
like  disorder  on  the  subways,  it’s  that 
type  of  activity  that  is  generating  fear." 

While  he  headed  the  Transit  Police, 
Bratton  focused  on  arresting  fare-beat- 
ers and  enforcing  rules  against  disor- 
derly conduct.  Interestingly,  the  Tran- 
sit Police  found  that  about  15  percent  of 
those  charged  with  trying  toevade  fares 
had  outstanding  warrants  against  them 
for  other  crimes,  and  4 percent  were 
carrying  a gun  at  the  time  of  their  arrest 


After  a year  of  targeting  minor  crimes, 
the  number  of  more  serious  offenses 
dropped  15  percent,  and  the  crime  has 
continued  to  decline  in  the  subways, 
even  after  Bratton  left  in  1992  to  return 
to  Boston.  Moreover,  morale  climbed 
among  Transit  Police  officers  during 
Bratton’s  tenure. 

Whether  a similar  approach  will 
work  above  ground  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  first  test  will  come  when  Bratton 
calls  for  city  police  to  crack  down  on 
squeegee  men  by  enforcing  laws  against 
blocking  traffic  and  intimidating  mo- 
torists. 

Pedestrians  who  are  accosted  by 
panhandlers  are  put  off  by  a number  of 
things,  including  the  menacing  attitudes 
of  some  beggars,  the  unkempt  and  dirty 
appearance  of  many,  and  the  well- 
founded  belief  that  any  donation  may 
go  for  drugs  or  alcohol,  rather  than  the 
food  the  beggars  say  it  will.  A number 
of  cities  have  done  something  about  the 
last  of  those  concerns  by  distributing 
vouchers  that  can  be  given  to  panhan- 
dlers and  used  to  buy  almost  anything 
except  booze  and  drugs.  There  are 
voucher  distribution  programs  in  Se- 
attle, Portland,  Ore.,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco.  Berkeley  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif.,  and  Boulder,  Colo.,  among  other 
places. 

One  of  the  newest  is  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  There,  a nonprofit  organization 


called  New  Haven  Cares  sells  25-cent 
vouchers  which  people  can  give  to 
panhandlers,  who  can  redeem  them  for 
food,  personal  items  and  bus  fares  — 
but  not  for  drugs,  alcohol  or  cigarettes. 
More  than  45  merchants  participate  in 
the  program,  with  35  selling  the  vouch- 
ers and  15  businesses  redeeming  them. 

A voucher  program  was  recently 
started  in  New  York,  on  Manhattan’s 
Upper  West  Side.  Initially,  17  stores 
along  19  blocks  of  Broadway  agreed  to 
sell  25-cent  vouchers  to  customers  who 
want  to  help  panhandlers  without  en- 
couraging substance  abuse.  The  vouch- 
ers can  be  redeemed  at  seven  stores  — 
two  supermarkets,  four  smaller  food 
stores,  and  a bagel  shop. 

The  voucher  program  got  mixed 
reviews  from  advocates  for  the  home- 
less, according  to  The  New  York  Times. 
“This  is  just  another  way  to  avoid  deal- 
ing with  the  real  problem,”  said  Joel 
Blau,  a professor  in  the  School  of  So- 
cial Welfare  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  “It’s  a sub- 
stitute for  a decent  policy  for  homeless 
people."  Maybe  so,  but  The  Times  found 
that  the  beggars  themselves  like  the 
voucher  idea. 

Substance  abuse  is,  of  course,  only 
one  of  the  problems  besetting  the 
homeless.  There  is  a high  incidence  of 
mental  problems  among  them  and,  of 
course,  great  poverty.  But  it's  obvious 


that  the  police  can't  do  much  about 
those  problems,  even  though  they  have 
to  deal  with  the  results.  The  police  do, 
however,  have  to  be  aware  of  commu- 
nity resources  to  which  street  people 
may  be  taken,  for  food,  shelter,  medical 
help,  clothing,  and  so  on. 

The  PERF  study  found  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  police  departments 
which  responded  had  policies  for  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  homeless 
population.  Half  the  departments  did 
have  some  training  on  the  subject, 
mostly  having  to  do  with  basic  proce- 
dures and  referral  policies. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Naruiet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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Skepticism  swirls  around  'three-strikes' 


Legislate  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure? 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Cotton,  executive  director  of  the  580- 
member  Washington  Association  of 
Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs.  "This  was 
an  initiative  by  the  people,  and  it  was 
the  people  who  pushed  for  it." 

“The  main  thing  1 think  people  saw 
when  they  passed  this  bill  was  the  pro- 
tection they  would  receive  by  eliminat- 
ing those  repeat  offenders  who  prey 
upon  the  population,"  Cotton  told  LEN. 
Support  for  the  measure  was  spurred  by 
the  public’s  desire  for  “a  certainty  of 
punishment.  . . . They  don't  want  to 
have  to  worry  about  these  individuals." 

Chase  Riveland,  the  secretary  of 
Washington’s  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, agreed  that  voters  supported  the 
initiative  because  of  its  surety  of  pun- 
ishment for  violent  habitual  criminals. 
But  many  voted  for  it  without  educat- 
ing themselves  about  possible  ramifi- 
cations, he  said,  including  the  possibil- 
ity that  those  convicted  of  prostitution, 
drug  or  nonviolent  property  offenses 
would  be  subject  to  life  imprisonment. 

"We  could  well  end  up  with  some 
serious  disproportionality  in  punish- 
ment between  clearly  violent  and  preda- 
tory criminals  versus  redundant  prop- 
erty offenders,"  Riveland  told  LEN. 

Larry  Lee  Fisher,  who  has  been  in 


andout  of  jails  since  he  was  a teen-ager, 
has  become  a poster  boy  of  sorts  for 
those  who  oppose  “three  strikes”  laws. 
Fisher,  35,  committed  his  first  "strike" 
in  1986  when  he  was  convicted  of  sec- 
ond-degree robbery  for  pushing  his 
grandfather  and  taking  $390  from  him. 
He  served  four  months  in  jail.  Two 
years  later,  Fisher  pretended  that  his 
finger  was  a gun  and  robbed  a pizza 
parlor  of  $100.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  1 7 months  on  a work  farm. 

In  January,  Fisher  was  arrested  for 
robbing  a sandwich  shop,  again  using 
the  finger  ploy.  He  now  faces  life  im- 
prisonment if  convicted,  instead  of  the 
22-month  term  he  could  have  received 
before  “three  strikes”  became  law. 

Riveland  said  only  about  70  of  the 
6,000  inmates  the  state  prison  system 
takes  in  each  year  would  be  incarcer- 
ated under  “three  strikes."  The  law,  he 
argues,  will  also  end  the  American  tra- 
dition of  fitting  the  punishment  to  the 
crime  and  accused's  criminal  history. 

“We’ve  simply  gotten  away  from 
that  and  what  we  don’t  take  into  consid- 
eration very  often  is  the  unique  circum- 
stances of  the  indvidual,”  he  said.  “The 
irony  in  this  is  that,  among  violent 
felonies  in  most  jurisdictions,  only  30 
percent  of  those  originally  reported  end 


NYS  police  union 
insures  members 
against  HIV  exposure 


More  than  26,000  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  New  York  recently  ac- 
quired insurance  that  pays  them  2*  times 
their  salaries  if  they  are  exposed  while 
on  the  job  to  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS . 

The  coverage  provided  to  members 
of  Council  82  of  the  American  Federa- 


about $100,000,  Lawson  said.  “It’s  a 
one-shot  deal  that  they  can  use  as  they 
see  fit  — to  supplement  their  [medical] 
insurance,  establish  a nest  egg  for  their 
family  or  go  to  Europe  for  experimental 
treatment." 

Communicable  diseases  such  as 


up  being  convicted  and  going  to  prison. 
Yet  70  percent  of  those  folks  are  still 
wandering  around  out  there.” 

Many  have  termed  “three  strikes” 
as  the  ultimate  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  — one  that  opens  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  disparately  and  un- 
justly applied.  “Habitual  offender  stat- 
utes are  the  way  to  go,"  said  Kevin 
Driscoll,  the  legislative  counsel  for  the 
American  Bar  Association.  “The  Fed- 
eral sentencing  guidelines  ought  to 
provide  for  enhancement  for  career 
criminals.” 

“As  we’ve  seen  with  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  you  get  a lot  of 
disparities  and  unjust  sentences,"  said 
Kennington  Wall,  a spokesman  for  the 
12,000- member  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association.  Minorities  would 
probably  be  disproportionately  sen- 
tenced under  “three  strikes,"  Wall  said, 
as  they  have  been  under  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing  rules. 

But  these  concerns  can  be  addressed 
if  “three  strikes"  statutes  are  carefully 
and  specifically  drawn,  said  Richard 
Girgenti,  the  New  York  State  Director 
of  Criminal  Justice.  “We  feel  strongly 
that  the  statute  has  to  be  narrowly  drawn 
so  that  it  includes  those  crimes  which 
are  truly  violent  — where  there’s  physi- 
cal injury,  use  of  a firearm  or  forcible 
compulsion  of  sex,  as  in  rape  and  sod- 
omy cases,"  he  said.  “In  those  instances, 
someone  convicted  a third  time  should 
be  held  for  life  without  parole.” 

Girgenti  is  currently  drafting  a law 
that  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has  termed 
"three  strikes,  you're  in.” 

New  York  law  already  provides  life 
sentences  with  the  possibility  of  parole 
for  habitual  criminal  offenders,  Girgenti 
noted  The  law  Girgenti  is  drafting  is 
“an  enhancement  for  a person  who  is 
that  much  worse,"  he  noted.  “We  be- 
lieve that  life  without  parole  is  an  ap- 
propriate sanction.  That’s  the  price  they 


Mayor's  'no  comment'  policy 
for  police  is  short-lived  in  Pa. 


tion  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  offered  specifi- 
cally to  law  enforcement  personnel  who 
are  exposed  to  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  during  the  course  of  their 
duties,  said  union  spokesman  Bob 
Lawson. 

The  policy,  underwritten  by  Lloyd’s 
of  London,  is  offered  at  no  additional 
cost  to  members,  as  is  the  union's  cap- 
tivity coverage  that  remunerates  law 
enforcement  personnel  involved  in 
hostage  incidents,  Lawson  said.  It  be- 
came available  to  the  union’s  members 
on  Jan.  27,  he  added. 

Lawson  said  Council  82  members 
— who  include  sheriffs’  deputies,  po- 
lice and  correction  officers  in  over  100 
local  chapters  statewide  — are  placed 
at  high  risk  for  exposure  to  HIV  during 
struggles  with  criminal  suspects  or 
inmates  or  through  needle  sticks.  If 
someone  believes  they  may  be  at  risk 
because  of  blood-to-blood  contact,  they 
are  required  to  take  a blood  test  and  file 
a claim  within  72  hours  of  the  sus- 
pected exposure.  The  worker  then  re- 
ceives periodic  blood  tests  for  up  to  a 
year. 

“The  medical  experts  tell  us  that  in 
these  kinds  of  incidents,  HIV  would 
show  up  within  six  months,  and  in  a few 
cases,  it  takes  up  to  a year,”  Lawson 
told  LEN. 

If  the  worker  becomes  HIV  positive 
at  any  time  within  a year  of  the  sus- 
pected exposure,  he  or  she  receives  a 
payment  equal  to  250  percent  of  annual 
salary.  Most  payments  would  average 


AIDS,  hepatitis  B and  tuberculosis  have 
become  major  occupational  hazards  for 
law  enforcement  personnel — “a  threat 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  every  day,” 
said  Lawson.  Complicating  the  situ- 
ation are  medical  confidentiality  laws 
that  keep  inmates’  HIV  status  secret 
from  law  enforcement  personnel,  he 
added. 

“Asa  result,  you're  always  trying  to 
play  a game  called  ‘universal  precau- 
tions’ — putting  on  gloves,  masks  and 
that  kind  of  thing  — which  is  very 
difficult  to  do  real  quick  if  a fight  breaks 
in  the  yard,"  Lawson  observed. 

A major  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  insurance  coverage  was  the  death 
of  a correction  officer  two  years  ago 
who  had  contracted  a drug-resistant 
strain  of  TB,  said  Lawson.  Although  no 
Council  82  members  are  known  to  have 
contracted  HIV  through  an  occupational 
exposure,  Lawson  said  a couple  of 
members  who  work  as  correction  guards 
and  who  had  been  involved  in  “high- 
risk  incidents. ..are  on  the  watch  right 
now  for  HI  V.  They  gave  them  AZT  [the 
only  approved  drug  to  treat  AIDS  ] right 
off  the  bat  because  the  risk  was  so 
great." 

The  new  coverage  is  a benefit  “we 
hope  we  never  have  to  use,"  said  Det 
James  Tuffey,  a 19-year  veteran  of  the 
Albany  Police  Department  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  360-member  Albany  Police 
Officers  Union.  "But  it  is  something 
we’re  facing  time  in  and  time  out,  day 
after  day,  with  open  wounds,  shootings 
and  the  like.  We  feel  it’s  an  important 
thing  to  do  for  the  members." 


Shortly  after  taking  office  early  last 
month,  York,  Pa.,  Mayor  Charlie 
Robertson  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
ensure  accurate,  unbiased  reporting  of 
his  Administration’s  activities  was  to 
channel  all  information  from  the  city's 
various  departments,  including  police 
and  fire,  through  his  own  press  aide. 

That  didn’t  sit  well  with  the  local 
media,  especially  when  the  new  policy 
made  gathering  information  about  a 
hostage  incident  difficult  for  local  re- 
porters, whose  complaints  resulted  in 
the  Mayor  doing  an  about-face  and 
revising  the  policy  within  a few  days. 

On  his  second  day  in  office. 
Robertson,  who  was  a York  police  offi- 
cer for  nearly  30  years,  told  members  of 
his  Administration  that  he  wanted  all 
information  fiinneled  through  his  in- 
formation officer.  Derek  Shaw.  Robert- 
son never  made  a formal  announce- 
ment of  the  change,  and  for  two  days, 
reporters  grumbled  that  they  were  al- 
lowed access  to  city  reports  only  through 
Shaw’s  office,  and  only  between  the 
hours  of  7:30  A.M.  and  3:30  P M.  They 
still  had  access  to  the  police  log,  which 
provides  a sentence  or  two  on  each 
incident,  but  could  no  longer  get  de- 
partment reports,  as  in  the  past. 

When  a late-breaking  hostage  inci- 
dent occurred  on  the  night  of  Jan.  4,  re- 
porters were  left  high  and  dry  when  a 


paid  for  leading  a life  of  violent  crime 
and  being  a repeat  habitual  offender  “ 

Girgenti  estimated  that  about  300 of 
the  state’s  65,000  inmates  could  be 
sentenced  annually  under  a “three 
strikes”  statute.  Cuomo  has  linked 
passage  of  the  law  to  an  effort  to  free  up 
scarce  prison  space  by  releasing  non- 
violent offenders.  "A  more  rational" 
sentencing  structure  could  mitigate  the 
projected  costs  of  holding  a new  class 
of  “lifers,”  Girgenti  said. 

The  notion  that  the  influx  of  inmates 
sentenced  under  “three  strikes"  laws 
would  transform  the  nation's  prisons 
into  nursing  homes  for  geriatric  crimi- 
nals fuels  many  of  the  arguments  against 
the  laws.  “I  would  hate  to  think  that  we 
had  the  Maryland  penitentiary  filled 
with  felons  from  the  1950’s  and  I960’s, 
who  had  committed  three  crimes  by  the 
age  of  25  or  30,  were  locked  up.  and 
now  require  us  to  provide  treatment  for 
incontinence  and  Alzheimer’s  disease," 
said  Andrew  Sonner,  the  longtime 
State's  Attorney  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  19- 
or  20-year-olds?"  said  Calhoun  of  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 
“Given  the  longevity  of  Americans  these 
days,  the  guy’s  going  to  be  in  there  for 
60  years  at  taxpayer  expense,  and  with 
each  year,  will  have  less  ability  to 
commit  crime.” 

But,  as  Girgenti  and  others  point 
out,  those  Kafkaesque  scenarios  do  not 
consider  the  intended  deterrent  effect 
of  “three  strikes"  laws.  "The  hope  would 
be  that  the  deterrent  would  work  well 
enough  to  keep  these  people  from  ever 
going  to  prison,"  Girgenti  told  LEN. 

Some  law  enforcement  officials 
have  posed  a different,  more  immedi- 
ate concern,  suggesting  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  a life  sentence  for  some  vio- 
lent felons  might  make  them  more 
desperate  — spurring  them  to  ruth- 


police  officer  at  the  scene  refused  to 
provide  details  about  the  incident,  tell- 
ing them  that  “all  releases  will  be  coming 
out  of  the  Mayor’s  office.” 

David  Fleshier,  the  City  Hall  re- 
porter for  the  York  Daily  Record,  told 
LEN  that  when  reporters  called  Shaw 
to  get  information  about  the  incident, 
he  told  them  none  would  be  released 
until  the  next  morning,  by  order  of  the 
Mayor.  Shaw  later  called  back  with 
details  supplied  by  police,  saying  he 
was  doing  so  on  his  own. 

“Had  we  followed  the  procedure 
they  wanted  us  to,  we  would  have  had 
nothing  in  the  morning  paper  about  the 
incident,"  said  Fleshier 

The  Mayor  said  the  policy  was  not  a 
gag  order,  but  a “fact  order " He  said  he 
was  upset  that  city  employees  leaked 
information,  particularly  when  his  in- 
tention to  fire  five  city  employees  was 
leaked  to  the  press  just  prior  to  his 
inauguration. 

A few  days  later,  after  heated  pro- 
tests from  the  local  press  and  a number 
of  critical  stories,  the  policy  was  par- 
tially rescinded  and  reporters  were  al- 
lowed to  review  routine  police  reports 
at  any  time,  as  they  had  previously 

Shaw  told  LEN  that  the  policy  was 
no  different  from  that  of  Robertson’s 
predecessor,  William  Althaus.  The 
Daily  Record  pointed  out,  however. 


lessly  kill  witnesses  or  pursuing  law 
enforcement  officers . Stamper  said  that 
scenario  is  entirely  possible,  but  as  law 
enforcers,  “that’s  a risk  we  have  to  take. 
Police  officers  are  the  agents  of  incar- 
ceration, and  some  people  don’t  want 
to  go  peacefully.  “Three  strikes"  ups 
the  ante  and  increases  the  risk  [to  offi- 
cer safety)." 

Stamper  conceded  that  if  the  law 
works  as  envisioned  — by  taking  the 
hard  core  of  violent  offenders  off  the 
streets  for  good  — police  officers  just 
might  find  their  jobs  arc  a little  safer 
“You  look  at  a three-time  loser,  you’re 
looking  ut  somebody  who’s  got  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  doing  a cop,"  he  said. 
“Some  of  our  meanest,  hardest  crimi- 
nal offenders  fall  into  that  category." 

Daughtry  said  “three  strikes"  has 
engendered  much  discussion  among  his 
colleagues,  but  the  1ACP  has  not  taken 
an  official  position  on  it  The  deterrent 
value  of  such  statutes,  he  said,  lies  in 
whether  “we  have  courts  that  are  not  so 
clogged  that  they  can  accommodate 
these  individuals"  and  whether  prison 
space  is  available  upon  conviction. 

Maryland  has  “four-time  laser"  laws 
for  habitual  offenders  and  "two-time 
loser”  statutes  for  drug  dealers,  Sonner 
noted,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  they 
have  deterred  criminal  activity.  “They 
may  work  with  you  or  me,  but  I don’t 
know  i f we  can  translate  that  to  1 7 to  27 
year  olds  — the  deprived,  ignorant, 
uneducated,  hopeless  youths  who  are 
out  there  committing  crimes.  They're 
the  ones  we  really  want  to  deter.” 

States  may  be  moving  too  fast  by 
enacting  “three  strikes”  laws,  Sonner 
suggested.  He  recommends  waiting  to 
see  how  the  law  plays  out  in  Washing- 
ton, both  short  and  long  term.  "If  it 
turns  out  to  be  a good  idea,  and  they’re 
getting  a crime  reduction  and  deterrent 
effect  out  of  it,  then  other  stales  might 
want  to  follow  suit,"  he  said. 


that  under  Althaus,  reporters  could  talk 
toemployecs  almost  any  time  and  with 
out  clearance  from  the  Mayor's  office. 

Shaw  said  that  Robertson's  experi- 
ence as  a police  officer  had  not  made 
him  any  more  wary  of  the  press  than 
government  officials  usually  are.  If 
anything,  he  said,  the  Mayor's  experi- 
ence made  him  more  aware  of  "the 
value  of  making  sure  information  is 
accurate. . .before  it's  released." 

“We’re  not  withholding  informa- 
tion," Shaw  said.  “We’re  going  to  let 
people  know  what  they  need  to  know.  If 
questions  are  asked,  and  I don't  know 
the  answers.  I’ll  gel  them." 

Some  confusion  still  reigns,  how- 
ever. When  LEN  called  the  Police  De- 
partment to  get  information  about  how 
the  policy  affected  the  disclosure  of 
crime  information,  the  reporter  was  told 
to  call  Shaw’s  office  for  answers. 

Recently.  the  Borough  Council  in 
Duncannon,  about  25  miles  northwest 
of  Harrisburg,  ordered  the  town's  only 
police  officer  not  to  talk  to  reporters 
because  of  misquotes  and  misinforma- 
tion in  the  local  press  All  information 
about  the  police  must  now  come  from 
Mayor  Irvin  "Bud"  Ney.  according  to 
the  council’s  order,  which  was  drafted 
after  the  publication  of  stories  about  an 
accident  involving  the  borough’s  po- 
lice cruiser  and  the  police  chief  s truck. 
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Wad  man,  Wad  man: 

Marketplace  methods  in  fighting  drugs 


By  Robert  C.  Wadman 
and  William  M.  Wadman 

( Second  of  two  parts. ) 

The  drug  problem  facing  America  — and  the 
come  problems  linked  to  it  — remain  undimin- 
ished  despite  more  than  two  decades'  expenditure 
of  resources,  ingenuity  and  human  life.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  lack  of  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
U.S.  policy-makers,  as  well  as  the  American  public, 
have  clung  tenaciously,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
simplistic  yet  politically  popular  strategy  known 
as  the  “drug  war." 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
“war"  approach  to  the  complex,  intemat  ional  drug 
problem  is  not  sufficient.  Creative  investigative 
techniques  and  improved  criminal  prosecutions 
are  just  attempts  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  the 
same  old  thing.  We  need  to  ask  whether  it  is  time 
to  seek  new  ideas. 

With  the  aim  of  reducing,  if  not  totally  elimi- 
naUng  the  diug-abuse  problem  in  the  United  Slates, 
we  offer  an  alternative  policy  approach  that  is 
based  on  an  improved  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  illegal  drug  markets  and  the  financial 
structure  of  drug  cartels,  as  well  as  on  a re- 
examination of  the  existing  dilemma  between 
medical  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  America's 
love  affair  with  the  “drug  war"  metaphor. 

Between  the  two  components  of  this  new  pol- 
icy, the  second  is  likely  to  be  the  more  controver- 
sial, but  it  is  also  critically  important  to  the  overall 
success  of  the  policy.  The  goal  of  this  second 
component  is  to  dramatically  reduce  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  cocaine  and  its  derivative,  crack.  Un- 
less direct  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  revenues,  the 
higher  production  costs,  which  result  from  the 
coca  leal/cocaine  base  purchase  program  (de- 
scribed in  Part  1 ),  will  only  bring  about  higher 
prices  along  a very  inelastic  demand  curve.  The 

(Robert  C.  Wadman  is  Police  Chief  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  and  previously  held  the  same  post  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  William M.  Wadman,  Ph.D.,  isasso- 
ciate  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. ) 


cocaine  industry  may  well  be  able  to  push  along 
the  higher  costs  to  its  customers,  via  higher  prices, 
and  thus  protect  their  profit  margins. 

The  only  way  to  assure  that  profits  fall  is  to 
conduct  a combined  campaign  against  both  cost 
and  revenue.  We  want  to  squeeze  profits,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  simultaneously  raising  cost 
and  reducing  revenue.  The  low  elasticity  of  de- 
mand for  addictive  products  makes  it  extremely 
important  that  direct  action  be  taken  to  lower 
revenues;  the  cartels  must  not  be  allowed  the 
option  of  covering  higher  production  costs  by 
charging  higher  prices.  Agai  n,  we  believe  it  is  best 
to  harness  those  forces  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tive. We  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  ineffective 


and  inefficient  to  defy  or  try  to  work  against 
market  forces. 

Targeting  the  Addicted  Consumer 

Although  the  following  recommendation  is 
unusual,  maybe  even  shocking,  we  make  it  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  current  anti-drug 
policies  are  not  working  and  that  new,  drastic  and 
financially  effective  anti-cartel  measures  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  The  new  policy  seeks  not  only 
to  reduce  cartel  revenues  from  the  sale  of  cocaine 
and  crack,  but  conceivably  to  eliminate  such  reve- 
nues altogether. 

In  order  to  significantly  lower  cocaine  and 
crack  revenues,  the  new  policy  proposes  that  the 
U.S.  Government  enter  the  American  drug  market 
as  a source  of  those  drugs.  Across  the  nation,  the 
Government  would  establish  physically  secure 
drug  treatment  centers,  and  within  these  centers 
would  give  away,  free  of  charge,  cocaine  and/or 


crack  to  any  and  all  individuals  who  have  been 
confirmed  to  suffer  from  addiction  to  either  of 
these  drugs. 

The  requirement  of  previously  existing  co- 
caine or  crack  addiction  is  intended  to  screen 
admission  of  clients  to  the  treatment  centers, 
ensuring  that  clients  are  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  population  of  drug  users.  In  other  words,  the 
new  policy  does  not  want  to  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  cocaine/crack  addiction. 

A further  requirement  of  the  new  policy  is  that, 
once  admitted  to  a center,  clients  may  not  leave 
until  they  test  negative  for  drugs.  All  treatment 
center  clients  must  voluntarily  elect  to  enter  a 
center.  They  are  not  to  be  rounded  up  or  otherwise 


forced  to  enter  treatment  sites.  In  addition,  all 
prospective  clients  will  be  informed  in  advance 
that  they  may  not  leave  until  they  test  negative  for 
drugs. 

The  requirement  that  the  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters be  physically  secure  is  intended  to  assure  that, 
once  admitted,  clients  may  not  freely  return  to  the 
outside  community.  The  drug  treatment  centers 
will  be  responsible  for  the  feeding  and  shelter  of 
their  clients.  Within  the  centers,  only  professional 
health-care  workers  would  be  allowed  to  admini- 
ster drugs  to  clients.  Male  and  female  clients 
should  be  kept  separately  in  order  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  crack 
babies,  or  other  health-care  problems,  such  as  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  tuberculosis  or  venereal  diseases. 

The  treatment  centers  would  need  to  establish 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addiction. 
In  this  way,  the  centers  would  provide  cocaine 
and/or  crack  to  clients  who  want  to  continue  their 


addiction,  but  strong  efforts  would  also  be  made  to 
encourage  clients  to  free  themselves  from  addic- 
tion. (See  our  comments  that  follow  regarding 
prevention.)  In  all  cases  — and  this  bears  repeat- 
ing — clients  may  not  leave  the  centers  until  they 
test  negative  for  drugs. 

Fighting  in  a Winnable  Arena 

Outside  of  the  treatment  centers,  all  previously 
existing  drug  enforcement  law  regarding  the  sale, 
possession  and  consumption  of  cocaine  and/or 
crack  would  continue  to  be  as  vigorously  enforced 
as  before.  Only  within  the  government-controlled 
centers  could  cocai  ne  or  crack  be  consumed  with- 
out prosecution. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  treatment  cen- 
ters is  to  drive  down  the  street  price  of  cocaine  and 
crack,  hopefully  to  zero,  and  thus  to  drastically 
reduce  their  revenue  potential.  The  cartels  cannot 
effectively  compete  with  the  U.S.  Government  in 
this  new  financial  arena.  After  all,  how  does  one 
under-price  a program  that  offers  drugs  at  zero 
price  to  the  user?  The  Government  has  more 
power  over  markets  than  it  does  over  addiction. 
We  recommend  that  the  Government  shift  the 
fight  against  drugs  to  an  arena  in  which  it  can  win. 

Furthermore,  as  with  the  cost  component  of 
this  new  policy  that  was  previously  discussed, 
there  should  be  secondary  benefits  associated 
with  revenue  destruction,  and  the  magnitude  of 
these  benefits  could  be  quite  high.  Consider  the 
following:  The  most  prominent  secondary  benefit 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s drug-treatment  centers  could  be  a sizable 
reduction  in,  if  not  the  complete  removal  of,  the 
drug-consuming  population  from  among  the 
population  at  large.  The  magnitude  of  this  reduc- 
tion will,  of  course,  vary  from  city  to  city.  How- 
ever, the  offer  of  free  cocaine  and  crack  should 
attract  significant  proportions  of  the  nation’s  drug- 
using population  to  these  centers. 

The  fact  that  drugs  are  free  should  reduce 
current  incentives  for  robbery,  burglary  and 
carjacking,  which  are  carried  out  primarily  to 
obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  drugs. 
Existing  anti-drug  approaches  could  well  have  the 
unfortunate  and  ironic  consequence  of  producing 
higher  rates  of  these  types  of  crimes,  given  the  low 
elasticity  of  demand  for  cocaine  and  crack,  and  the 
apparent  correlation  between  drug  use  (especially 
crack)  and  elevated  crime  rates.  Our  proposed 
new  policy  would  eliminate  this  unusual  and 
undesirable  connection  between  drug  policy  and 
crime  rates. 

Another  secondary  benefit  from  reducing  the 
profitability  of  cocaine  and  crack  sales  might  be  a 
decrease  in  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  vio- 
lence among  urban  gangs,  especially  insofar  as 
such  violence  derives  from  the  profitability  of 
these  two  drugs.  With  little  or  no  profitability  left 
in  drug  sales,  there  may  be  less  incentive  to  fight 
over  inner-city  drug  territory  (market  share)  and 
less  incidence  of  drug  deals  that  go  sour.  Other 
forms  of  drug-related  violence,  such  as  within 
families,  might  also  be  reduced. 

Similarly,  as  a result  of  this  financial  approach 
to  fighting  drugs,  middlemen  in  the  drug  industry 
should  be  reduced  in  number,  if  not  totally  elimi- 
nated. From  the  business  perspective  of  a middle- 
man, if  the  purchase  price  of  the  product  (in  this 
case  cocaine)  is  higher  than  its  subsequent  sale 
price,  the  middleman  transaction  ceases  to  be 
attractive.  An  extension  of  the  same  logic  would 
apply  to  street  sales.  None  of  the  current  middle- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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"How  does  one  under-price  a program  that  offers  drugs  at 
zero  price  to  the  user?  The  Government  has  more  power 
over  markets  than  it  does  over  addiction.  We  recommend 
that  the  Government  shift  the  fight  against  drugs  to  an  arena 
in  which  it  can  win." 
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Poynter: 

Traffic  radar  hazards  — here  comes  proof 


By  Gary  P.  Poynter 

The  controversy  between  police  officers  who 
use  traffic  radar  and  police  administrators  has 
generated  much  heat  and  very  little  enlighten- 
ment. Police  administrators  see  this  as  a revenue 
issue,  while  the  officer  on  the  street  views  the 
issue  as  one  of  officer  safety — and  not  just  for  the 
officer,  but  for  his  family  as  well. 

Upon  learning  of  the  potential  for  adverse 
health  effects  from  long-term  exposure  to  low- 
power  microwave  sources,  I,  too,  was  somewhat 
skeptical.  However,  after  enough  reading  and 
consulting  with  experts,  it  became  apparent  that 
not  everything  about  microwave  exposure  was 
being  told  to  the  officers  who  were  traffic  radar 
users. 

After  a short  while,  I began  to  accumulate  a list 
of  officers  who  were  and  are  cancer  victims.  The 
sole  common  denominator  among  them  all  is  their 
radar  use.  The  types  of  cancers  in  these  officers 
were  those  associated  with  exposure  to  micro- 
waves:  lymphomas,  leukemia,  and  cancer  of  the 
testicles,  brain,  eyes,  thyroid  gland  and  skin,  to 
name  just  a few.  The  list  of  officers  grew  slowly  at 
first;  then  after  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  the  reported  cases 
mushroomed  overnight  to  168.  By  August  1992, 
hearings  were  held  by  Senators  John  Glenn  of 
Ohio  and  Joseph  Lieberman  and  Christopher  Dodd 
of  Connecticut  on  the  problems  associated  with 
traffic  radar.  Money  was  promised  to  study  the 
traffic  radar  health  hazard  in  more  detail. 

The  list  of  officers  has  now  grown  to  over  200, 
and  continues  to  grow.  A problem  with  this  list  is 
that  the  number  of  live  officers  is  shrinking 

Dr  David  Fisher,  a professor  of  computer 
science  at  Michigan  State  University  and  head  of 
the  traffic  radar  testing  laboratory  run  at  MSU  for 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
is  on  record  as  saying  that  he  feels  there  is  nothing 
unsafe  about  traffic  radar  for  the  officer.  A closer 
look  at  Fisher’s  professional  affiliations,  though, 
shows  him  to  be  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  (IEEE),  an  in- 
dustry group  that  has  stated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  traffic 
radar’s  low  levels  of  microwave  radiation  because 
there  is  not  enough  power  to  create  a rise  in  body- 
tissue  temperature.  In  other  words,  Fisher  and 
many  of  his  fellow  electrical  engineers  believe 
that  the  only  hazard  from  microwaves  and  other 
forms  of  radiofrequency  radiation  occurs  at  high 
power  levels  with  enough  energy  to  cause  electri- 
cal shock  or  bum. 

The  I ACP  may  want  to  rethink  using  Fisher  for 
its  radar  testing  program.  In  a recent  court  trial  in 
Michigan  (Michigan  v.  Kinsczkowski,  Case  92- 
20510),  Fisher’s  testing  procedure  for  the  new 
speed  laser  was  called  into  question  by  trial  Judge 
Thomas  Brookover  of  the  48th  Judicial  District. 
Judge  Brookover  stated:  “This  court  is  frankly 
astonished  at  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Fisher  conducted  and  recorded  the  field  tests.  Dr. 
Fisher’s  testing  is  so  seriously  flawed,  the  report- 
ing of  them  so  inaccurate,  and  his  testimony  about 
them  so  unclear  that  it  simply  does  not  persuade 
the  court.  . .” 

One  can  only  wonder  why  a scientist  would 
use  such  loose  methods  of  testing  to  prove  a point. 

During  a meeting  in  December  1991,  Fisher 
requested  that  I provide  him  with  the  “science"  to 
prove  my  argument  about  traffic  radar  and  the 
promotion  of  cancer.  Two  years  ago,  very  little 
“science"  existed  about  traffic  radar  to  back  up 
what  was  a hunch.  Like  any  police  officer  who  has 
a hunch  and  knows  he  is  right,  I felt  there  was 
enough  circumstantial  evidence  to  get  a hearing 
but  little  to  get  a conviction,  so  to  speak.  However, 
since  that  meeting  things  have  changed  and  the 


( Gary  P.  Poynter  is  a 13-year  veteran  of  the 
Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  and  currently  serves 
as  research  officer  for  the  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police. ) 


pendulum  may  be  swinging  in  favor  of  the  police 
officer  who  is  the  radar  user. 

In  Germany,  a group  of  scientists  led  by  Dr 
Werner  Grundler  and  Friedmann  Kaiser  conducted 
experiments  using  microwaves.  The  type  of  micro- 
wave  signal  transmitted  in  the  experiment  was  the 
same  as  the  traffic  radar.  The  signal  type  is  re- 
ferred to  as  continuous  wave  (CW)  and  it  was 
transmitted  at  very  low  power  density.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  experiments  produced  hard  scientific 
proof  that  nonthennal  low-power  effects  can  occur. 

Dr.  W.  Ross  Adey,  chief  of  research  at  the 
Jerry  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital  in  Loma 
Linda,  Calif.,  has  been  involved  in  medical  and 
scientific  research  in  the  area  of  cancer  promotion 

"Two  years  ago,  very  little 
'science'  existed  about  traffic 
radar  [and  cancer  causation]. 

I felt  there  was  enough 
circumstantial  evidence  to  get 
a hearing  but  little  to  get  a 
conviction,  so  to  speak. 
Things  have  changed  and  the 
pendulum  may  be  swinging 
in  favor  of  the  police  officer 
who  is  the  radar  user." 

and  microwaves  for  more  than  30  years.  During 
his  testimony  at  the  Senate  hearings  in  1992,  he 
said  of  the  research  from  Germany:  “Clear  re- 
sponses occurred  at  incident  field  levels  of  5 
picowatts/cm2,  about  one  million  times  below 
field  levels  permitted"  under  IEEE  guidelines.  Dr 
Adey  concluded  that  the  standard,  which  permits 
exposure  to  5 mW/cm2,  is  too  lenient.  Asked  by 
Senator  Lieberman  whether  police  officers  have  a 
“legitimate  cause  to  worry,"  Dr  Adey  repl  ied  that 
police  radar  “may  carry  a significant  biological 
and  biomedical  risk  based  on  both  the  physical 
evidence  and  the  biological  evidence." 

Another  scientist  who  testified  during  the 
hearings.  Dr  Henry  Kues  of  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (JFIU- 
APL),  described  his  research  on  the  effects  of 
microwaves  on  the  eye.  He  noted  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  police  officers  using  hand- 
held radar  are  exposed  to  levels  higher  than  the 
JHU-APL  standard  of  100  microwatts  per  square 
centimeter. 

One  year  later,  news  from  the  Czech  Republic 
indicates  further  scientific  evidence  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  traffic  radar  The  Czechs  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  leadership  role  in  micro- 
wave  research,  and  this  new  research  suggests  that 
they  are  continuing  to  take  the  lead  in  biomedical 
research  with  respect  to  microwaves.  The  experi- 
ment involved  exposing  mice  to  microwaves  at 
levels  far  below  the  current  American  guideline. 
The  results  included  inhibited  DNA  synthesis  in 
the  corneas  of  the  mice,  a statistically  significant 
reduction  in  the  number  of  leukocytes  (white 
blood  cells),  and  a significant  increase  in  the  mass 
of  the  spleens  in  the  exposed  mice. 

The  research  team  used  a new,  Czech-made 
police  radar  unit  called  a Ramer  7F,  and  even 
though  the  team  recommended  the  use  of  this  new 
device,  they  asked  that  its  instructions  include  “a 
warning  of  the  danger  of  long-term  irradiation  to 
the  eyes." 

The  American  Journal  of  Industrial  Medicine 
last  year  carried  a report  written  by  Drs  Robert 
Davis  and  F.  Kash  Mostofi  that  focused  on  a 
cluster  of  cancers  among  police  officers  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  doctors  reported  that  two 
departments  with  a work  force  of  340  officers  had 


a total  of  six  cases  of  testicular  cancer.  All  six 
victims  were  hand-held  radar  users  who  routinely 
rested  the  radar  unit  in  their  laps.  The  doctors 
estinuited  the  incidence  of  cancer  in  these  two 
police  departments  to  be  a sevenfold  excess.  Traf- 
fic radar  studies  are  not  widespread,  the  research- 
ers concede,  and  they  argue  that  more  research 
“into  the  association  with  testicular  cancer  is 
warranted.” 

An  important  point  to  consider  about  the  Davis - 
Mostofi  research  is  this:  The  analysis  was  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  possibility  of  finding  cancer 
excess,  yet  a statistically  significant  set  of  facts 
emerged.  To  further  emphasize  this  study,  I would 
submit  to  the  reader  this  small  bit  of  unscientific 
evidence.  My  list  of  officers  includes  54  with 
testicular  cancer.  Of  these,  52  used  hand-held 
radar  and  they,  too,  would  rest  the  radar  between 
their  legs  According  to  a spokeswoman  for  the 
electronics  industry,  Elanor  Adair,  these  cases  of 
testicular  cancer  are  purely  coincidental,  nothing 
more.  During  a TV  interview,  Adair  stated  that  she 


would  gladly  sit  for  eight  hours  a day  with  a radar 
unit  between  her  legs. 

More  recently,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corp.  (two  bastions  of  support  for  current 
guidelines)  decided  to  adopt  a new  exposure  limit 
for  humans  that  is  100  times  more  strict  than  the 
guideline  currently  in  place  The  Government  has 
never  had  an  official  exposure  guideline  for  human 
exposure,  and  the  guideline  developed  and  hacked 
by  IEEE  and  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  has  been  a de  facto  exposure  standard. 

Compared  to  the  current  ANSI/IEEE  guide- 
lines, the  new  guideline  for  the  research  group  at 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico  would 
reduce  the  power  density  of  radiofrequcncy  and 
microwave  radiation  (RF/MW)  from  10  milliwatts 
per  square  centimeter  to  100  microwatts  per  square 
centimeter  (Units  of  measurement  for  power 
density,  in  descending  order,  are  watts,  mil- 
liwatts, microwatts,  nanowatts,  and  picowatts.) 
With  the  current  trend  toward  a stricter  and  decid- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 
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A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  s newspapers. 

The  sad,  short  life  of  community  policing 

"It  was  heralded  as  the  solution  crime- weary  New  Yorkers  wanted — an  idea  whose  time  had  come 
and  gone  and  then  come  back  again.  But  the  city’s  most  ambitious  anti-crime  effort  in  years  — 
community  policing — has  not  lived  up  to  the  hype  surrounding  its  creation.  In  fact,  this  promising 
strategy  is  being  strangled  by  a bureaucracy  thoroughly  resistant  to  change.  That's  the  only 
possible  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  work  of  NYPD  Assistant  Chief  Aaron  Rosenthal,  who  was 
appointed  to  assess  the  program.  In  a series  of  memos,  Rosenthal  paints  a devastating  picture  of 
a department  so  calcified  that  cops  and  supervisors  alike  seem  to  be  going  out  of  their  way  to  ignore, 
subvert  and  mock  the  high  command's  policies.  Mayor  Giuliani  and  Commissioner  William 
Bratton  came  in  promising  to  shake  up  the  Finest,  and  Rosenthal 's  reports  show  the  whole  city  what 
a huge  problem  they  face.  There’s  no  tumi ng  back . Community  pol ici ng  must  take  hold  i f the  city ’s 
quality  of  life  is  ever  to  improve.  And  the  only  way  for  that  to  happen  is  for  Giuliani  and  Bratton 
to  force  a radical  change  in  cop  culture,  one  that  slashes  the  control  of  foot-dragging  unions,  strips 
a tired  brass  of  its  discredited  habits  and  rekindles  the  enthusiasm  that  draws  idealistic  men  and 
women  to  the  job.” 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Jan.  24.  1994 

Gun  swap  misfires 

“Some  well-meaning  Americans  are  responsible  for  a current  craze  aimed  at  reducing  gun 
violence.  The  appeal  to  gun  owners  is  simple:  trade  in  your  weapons  for  merchandise  or  cash.  Law 
enforcement  authorities  ought  to  be  gleeful,  right?  Not  exactly  This  is  one  of  those  times  that  a 
demand  to  ‘do  something’  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  There's  a feeling  the  programs  are  more 
hype  than  help.  Police  who  deal  with  street  criminals  on  a daily  basis  are  concerned  for  a number 
of  reasons.  As  a rule,  the  majority  of  weapons  turned  in  are  cheap,  low-cal iber  handguns  that  can 
easily  be  replaced.  Detectives  complain  that  a no-questions-asked  gun  collection  program  allows 
a killer  not  only  to  free  himself  of  a piece  of  incriminating  evidence  but  to  walk  home  with  a brand 
new  pair  of  boots  or  some  extra  cash  While  a voluntary  program  certainly  is  better  than 
government  confiscation,  which  some  gun  eradication  proponents  advocate,  it  is  not  desirable 
when  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  criminals.  The  ultimate  answer  to  getting  guns  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  is  tougher  crime  laws  and  effective  enforcement  " 

— The  ( Oklahoma  City ) Daily  Oklahoman 
Jan.  25.  1994 

City  police  chiefs  challenge 

“The  murder  of  a corrections  officer  outside  his  home  Saturday  sharply  illustrates  the  challenge 
facing  Baltimore's  new  police  commissioner,  Thomas  C.  Frazier.  In  a chronically  undermanned 
police  force  like  Baltimore  City’s,  tough  choices  must  be  made  constantly.  Like  all  police 
departments,  Baltimore 's  is  being  pulled  in  different  directions:  Solve  murders.  Break  up  narcotics 
rings.  Get  the  dope  peddlers  off  the  streets.  Catch  robbers  and  rapists  Be  visible  and  discourage 
burglars  Calm  domestic  fights.  Help  people  in  distress.  Get  to  know  law-abiding  citizens  on  the 
beat  and  guide  them  to  social  agencies  when  they  need  assistance.  And  so  forth  The  city  police 
department  has  not  been  doing  a good  job  of  balancing  these  responsibilities  in  recent  years.  Mr 
Frazier  needs  to  make  some  quick  decisions  on  how  to  allocate  the  department's  resources.  He 
believes  the  department  can  fight  crime  and  help  people  — he  doesn't  shy  from  the  label  ‘social 
worker'  — with  its  current  strength.  He  is  committed  to  community  policing  A relatively  recent 
fad  among  progressive  police  commanders,  it  is  already  under  fire  in  cities  like  New  York  that  have 
tried  it  for  several  years.  People  are  frightened  by  the  rising  tide  of  violent  crime,  and  they  want 
the  cops  to  be  seen  fighting  it,  not  playing  social  worker.  However  simplistic  that  may  be,  public 
concern  can't  be  fobbed  off  with  the  sort  of  platitudes  that  emanated  from  police  headquarters  in 
recent  years." 

— The  l Baltimore ) Sun 
Feb.  1.  1994 
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Beating  drug  cartels  at  their  own  game: 


Cutting  the  market  out  of  illicit  drugs 


Continued  from  Page  8 
men  or  street  dealers  can  compete  with 
a Government-established  price  of  zero 
for  either  cocaine  or  crack. 

Our  new  policy  represents  a new 
form  of  Government  price  supports;  in 
this  case,  however,  the  price  is  sup- 
ported below  the  market  price.  Thus, 
the  Government  program  effectively 
destroys  the  market.  The  new  policy 
literally  puts  the  cocaine  industry  out  of 
business — not  because  its  leaders  have 
all  been  arrested  (we  have  already  indi- 
cated that  that  will  not  work),  but  be- 
cause the  market  in  which  the  industry 
operated  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no 
more  effective  way  todestroy  an  indus- 
try. No  profit-seeking  firm  or  industry 
will  supply  a product  if  the  price  it 
receives  is  zero. 

A New  Emphasis  on  Prevention 

Increasingly  these  days,  profession- 
als familiar  with  America's  drug  prob- 
lem are  calling  for  a treatment  approach, 
rather  than  continuing  the  “war”  men- 
tality. Opposition  to  the  treatment  phi- 
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losophy  seems  to  arise,  in  part,  because 
it  involves  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
the  drug  problem.  Habits  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  philosophy,  make  it  easy  to 
continue  believing  a proposition  sim- 
ply because  it  has  always  been  assumed 
to  be  “true."  Unfortunately,  this  mental 
inflexibility  imposes  the  cost  of  lost 
opportunities,  especially  when  we  close 
our  minds  to  contradictory  evidence. 

As  policy-makers,  and  for  society 
in  general,  we  must  admit  to  the  possi- 
bility that  we  have  insulated  ourselves 
from  new  opinions  and  data  that  contra- 
dict our  currently  held  views.  Our  pres- 
ent sol  utioas  to  the  drug-abuse  problem 
are  not  working,  but  we  nonetheless 
hold  to  these  policies  as  the  only  pos- 
sible remedy  We  are  losing  the  drug 
war  and  we  need  to  step  back  and  re- 
think our  strategy. 

This  new  thinking  also  compels  us 
to  recognize  that  drug  abuse  today  is 
treated  as  both  a crime  and  a health 
problem.  The  two-sided  nature  of  the 
issue  has  created  a dilemma.  Consider 
a hypothetical  example,  of  a family 
with  children  that  moves  from  one  state 
to  another.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
new  state  to  require  that  the  school-age 
children  be  given  a physical  examina- 
tion before  admitting  them  to  public 

More  light,  less  heat: 


school.  Typically,  such  examinations 
include  a review  of  immunization  rec- 
ords, particularly  for  communicable 
diseases,  and  frequently  may  also  in- 
clude basic  blood  and  urine  tests  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  other  diseases. 
State  health  codes  derive  their  author- 
ity for  these  examinations  from  public 
health  law  for  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases. 

A few  years  ago,  the  Amen  can 
Medical  Association  identified  alco- 
holism as  an  illness,  and  created  a new 
category  for  the  encoding  of  this  diag- 
nosis. Inasmuch  as  the  public  now  seems 
prepared  to  accept  alcoholism  as  a dis- 
ease, should  not  efforts  be  made  to 
likewise  inform  and  prepare  the  public 
to  accept  other  forms  of  substance  abuse 
as  an  illness?  The  illness  is  addiction,  in 
whatever  its  form.  The  drug  of  choice  is 
irrelevant.  If  anything,  the  presence  of 
addiction  may  say  more  about  our  soci- 
ety than  it  does  about  the  capacities  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies.  Specifi- 
cally, the  widespread  existence  of  ad- 
diction raises  the  question  of  why  so 
many  citizens  in  our  society  have  lost 
hope  or  otherwise  feel  the  need  to  es- 
cape from  their  present  “reality." 

An  equally  important  question  is 
whether  or  not  addiction  is  a communi- 


cable disease.  As  it  concerns  teen-agers 
and  other  youths,  the  influence  of  peers 
on  the  initial  decision  to  consume  any 
drug,  including  alcohol  and  tobacco,  is 
well  documented.  It  may  be  simplistic 
to  say  so,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
children  commence  addiction  all  by 
themselves.  For  most  children,  we  be- 
lieve, addiction  is  a learned  behavior, 
and  they  leam  it  from  their  peers . In  this 
sense,  children  “catch”  a new  form  of 
communicable  disease  from  then-  peers, 
and  the  new  disease  is  drug  addiction. 
As  part  of  a new  drug-abuse  prevention 
policy,  we  would  ask  whether  our  soci- 
ety is  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  our  public  health  agencies 
monitor  drug  addiction  in  our  schools, 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  this  new 
form  of  communicable  childhood  dis- 
ease. 

Drug  abuse  is  an  obvious  national 
health  problem.  Equally  obvious  is  that 
current  policies  are  of  questionable 
effectiveness.  Within  the  current  “drug 
war"  environment,  we  continue  to  treat 
drug  abuse  as  though  it  were  a crime, 
not  unlike  what  we  did  in  the  past 
regarding  many  mental  illnesses.  The 
need  for  a serious  rethinking  of,  and 
bold  new  approach  to  our  existing  drug 
policies  could  not  be  more  clear 


Costs  and  Other  Issues 
Equally  clear,  it  would  seem,  are  the 
effectiveness  and  secondary  benefits  of 
the  proposed  new  policy,  although 
important  questions,  remain  regarding 
implementation.  There  must  be  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  implementation 
and  ongoing  operation  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. Comparisons  should  be  made 
between  the  estimated  costs  of  the 
proposed  new  program  and  the  costs  of 
the  current  "drug  war”  approach. 
Comparisons  should  likewise  be  made 
between  the  effectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent approach  and  the  estimated  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  program.  Any 
needed  changes  in  current  drug  en- 
forcement law  will  have  to  be  identi- 
fied, just  as  a study  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  of  possible  new  legislation 
that  may  be  needed  for  implementa- 
tion. Finally,  a well  organized  and 
funded  effort  should  be  established  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  new  pro- 
gram and  to  build  public  consensus  and 
support  for  it. 

Such  cost-benefit  analyses,  we  sub- 
mit, will  supply  ample  evidence  in 
support  of  our  "modest  proposal"  to 
rethink  America's  anti -drug  policies  in 
keeping  with  the  realities  of  market 
economics. 


Emerging  proof  of  radar-cancer  link 
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Continued  from  Page  9 
edly  safer  human  exposure  guide!  ine,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  safer  this  new 
guideline  is.  Most  traffic  radar  pro- 
duces power  densities  in  excess  of  this 
newly  adopted  guideline. 

Power  densities  this  low  are  in  the 
nonthermal  category  (so  low  they  will 
produce  no  heat  in  body  tissues). 
However,  some  feel  this  is  still  too  high 
when  you  consider  Dr.  Adey's  remarks 
at  the  Senate  heanngs,  when  he  an- 


SPECIAL  AGENT  — ACCOUNTANT 
Position  #01442,  Henrico  County,  Va. 

Hiring  Range:  $31,707  - $42,783 

The  Virginia  Department  of  State  Police  is  seeking  qualified  applicants 
for  a Special  Agent-Accountant  position  at  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation field  office  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia. 

Responsibilities;  Conducts  in-depth  investigations  involving  audits, 
wrongful  use,  misappropriation,  fraud,  embezzlement,  theft  of  funds 
and  other  criminal  matters;  collects  evidence;  gathers  intelligence  in- 
formation concerning  criminal  activities;  makes  arrests  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  criminal  laws  of  the  State;  prepares  reports  on  investiga- 
tions; maintains  liaison  with  other  police  agencies  and  common- 
wealth’s attorneys. 

Qualifications:  Considerable  knowledge  of  accounting/auditing  prin- 
ciples; of  compiling  and  analyzing  data;  of  principles  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  investigations;  of  state  and  Federal  law  relating  to  thefts, 
fraud,  embezzlement,  tax  and  other  related  criminal  violations.  Effec- 
tive decision-making  and  communications  skills.  Ability  to  qualify  and 
use  a firearm.  Ability  to  write  investigative  reports  and  present  contents 
verbally.  Graduation  from  college  or  university  with  documented 
evidence  of  college  course  work  in  accounting.  Experience  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  in  the  investigation  of  fraud  and  other  financial 
crimes.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  certification  pre- 
ferred 

Polygraph  examination,  background  investigation,  physical  ex- 
amination and  drug  screening  required.  Must  meet  all  basic  quali- 
fications for  a sworn  position  and  satisfactorily  complete  manda- 
tory law  enforcement  training  requirements. 

State  application  form  #10-012  must  be  received  by  the  Personnel 
Division,  P.O  Box  27472,  Richmond,  VA  23261  -7472,  by  5:00  p.m.  on 
March  25, 1994.  For  further  information,  contact  (804)  674-2063.  EEO/ 

, AA  employer.  Reasonable  accommodation  upon  request. „ 


nounced  that  Grundler  and  Kaiser’s 
research  detected  biological  chances  at 
near  zero  power  density. 

As  police  officers,  what  do  we  ask 
of  our  administrators? 

Some  police  administrators  still 
refuse  to  hear  the  new  emerging  evi- 
dence and  continue  to  keep  their  offi- 
cers in  a hazardous  environment.  A re- 
cent videotape  produced  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  confronted  the 
problem  much  the  way  radar  does  in 
speed  enforcement.  Like  the  instanta- 
neous readout  from  a traffic  radar  for  a 
violator’s  speed,  this  videotape  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  show  instantaneous 
power  density  readings  from  a variety 
of  RF/MW  equipment.  Very  little  is 
said.about  long-term,  low-level  expo- 
sure. However,  there  is  a caveat  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tape  stating  that  the 
question  of  traffic  radar  radiation  may 
never  be  answered.  Some  police  ad- 
ministrators hope  it  is  never  answered. 


The  first  thing  any  officer  who  is  a 
radar  user  must  do  is  to  continue  re- 
questing that  all  traffic  radar  antennas 
be  placed  outside  the  patrol  vehicle. 
This  is  not  a novel  idea,  having  already 
been  done  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment. In  Ohio,  all  of  the  Highway  Pa- 
trol's radar  antennas  were  sent  back  to 
MPH  Industries  to  be  retrofitted  for  ex- 
ternal mounting.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Highway  Patrol,  this  was  accomplished 
in  a timely  fashion  and  the  retrofit  is 
nearly  complete. 

Last  spring,  while  on  patrol  on  Inter- 
state 7 1 north  of  Cincinnati,  I received 
a CB  radio  message  from  a man  re- 
questing directions  to  the  Cincinnati 
Police  Division.  He  was  going  there  to 
test  their  radar.  He  asked  if  I had  heard 
about  traffic  radar  being  connected  to 
cancer  in  police  officers.  I asked  if  he 
had  a few  minutes  to  spare,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  pull  off  the  road  so  we 
could  talk.  During  the  conversation  he 


told  me  that  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  his  company,  which  services 
traffic  radar  in  Ohio,  that  the  directors 
of  MPH  had  made  the  decision  to  make 
retrofitting  of  any  MPH  antenna  avail- 
able to  any  police  department  that  re- 
quested it.  (For  further  information, 
contact  CMI/MPH  Industries  in 
Owensville,  Ky.) 

As  time  goes  on,  more  of  the  "sci- 
ence” Dr.  Fisher  requested  will  emerge. 
More  evidence  of  the  nonthermal  ef- 
fects from  low-power,  continuous-wave 
microwaves  (like  those  produced  by 
traffic  radar)  will  come  from  continu- 
ing research.  In  the  meanwhile,  officers 
will  still  be  required  to  use  old,  poten- 
tially unsafe  traffic  radar.  It  would  be 
hoped  that  before  that  final  bit  of  evi- 
dence comes  to  light,  radar  manufac- 
turers will  voluntarily  design  and  pro- 
duce all  radar  antennas  to  be  used  out- 
side the  patrol  vehicle.  That  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  enlightenment. 


For  KC  cops  & deputies, 
there's  no  place  like  home 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ments  until  the  first  mortgage  expires. 

Kansas  City,  through  the  Housing 
Development  Corporation  and  Infor- 
mation Center  or  the  Rehabilitation 
Loan  Corp.,  will  provide  a diminish- 
ing-principal  subsidy  for  20  percent  of 
the  purchase  and  closing  costs.  The 
principal  is  fixed  for  the  first  five  years 
of  ownership,  then  reduces  by  one- 
tenth  each  year  for  the  remaining  10 
years,  creating  automatic  equity  for  each 
year  of  ownership.  Officers  who  pur- 
chase new  homes  will  receive  tax  abate- 
ments from  the  city  for  10  years. 

With  monthly  mortgage  payments 
that  will  come  to  about  $400,  PIN  will 
be  a great  help  to  younger  officers  who 
want  to  buy  a home  but  who  cannot 


afford  to,  said  Capt.  Vince  Mclnemey, 
the  KCPD's  chief  spokesman. 

"It's  harder  for  officers  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  salary  scale  to  buy  a house," 
Mclnemey  told  LEN.  “This  will  be 
financially  advantageous  to  them.  We 
want  to  get  career-minded  officers  on 
the  ground  floor  and  get  them  very 
involved  with  their  communities.  The 
hope  is  that  they'll  remain  so  through- 
out their  careers.” 

Officers  who  are  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  PIN  will  be  expected  to  initiate 
a variety  of  crime-prevention  programs 
in  medium-  or  high-crime  neighbor- 
hoods in  conjunction  with  community 
associations  or  neighborhood  groups, 
but  their  on-duty  activities  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  areas  in  which  they 


live,  said  Mclnemey.  The  finance  pack- 
age will  not  be  affected  if  the  officer 
leaves  the  department,  he  added. 

Mclnemey  said  that  Kansas  City 
has  a strict  residency  rule,  but  that  about 
75  percent  of  the  department's  person 
nel  live  in  outlying  areas  of  the  city. 
PIN  is  part  of  an  effort  to  reverse  that 
trend,  he  noted. 

Cathy  Reese,  a senior  loan  officer 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Loan  Corp.,  told 
LEN  that  seven  officers  had  applied  to 
the  program  as  of  Feb.  1 0,  and  RLC  had 
fielded  scores  of  inquiries  about  the 
program.  She  said  officers  selected  to 
participate  in  PIN  could  begin  moving 
into  renovated  homes  within  three 
months  and  into  brand-new  homes  in 
about  six  months. 
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February  14,  1994 


Upcoming Events 


MARCH 

20- 22.  Asset  Forfeiture.  Presented  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys. 
Boston. 

21- 22.  Cultural  Diversity.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del 

21-23.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Eugene,  Ore.  $159/$135/$85. 

21-23.  Tactical  Edged  Weapon  Defense. 
Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, NY  $250. 

21-24.  Critical  Incident  Management  — 
Command  Post  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  111  $500. 

21-25.  Microcomputer- Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction  — E DU  RASH. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $650. 

21-25.  Advanced  Physical  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky. 

21-25.  Introduction  to  PC-Based  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $495. 

21-25.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 
21-April  8.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

23-24.  First-Line  Supervisors.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend.  Kan.  $125. 

23-25.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Law  En- 
forcement Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas.  S2VS95. 
23-25.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
$250. 

23-27.  Psychological  Traumatic  Injury  in 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  Tucson 
Lodge  No.  1,  F O P.  Tticson,  Ariz.  $395. 


24-25.  Firearm  Retention  & Gun  Disarm- 
ing. Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y.  $250. 

24-25.  Asset  Forfeiture  Tactics.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Ar- 
lington, Texas  $395 

28-29.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Brewster.  N.Y 

28-29.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Bren- 
twood. N.R 

28-30.  Sports  Violence:  Issues  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  U1C  Office 
of  International  Criminal  Justice.  Chicago. 
$295. 

28-30.  Contemporary  Homicide  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. New  Castle,  Del. 

28- April  1.  Bloodstain  Evidence  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $575 

28-April  1.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $500. 

28-April  1.  Advanced  Interviews  & Inter- 
rogations. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

28-April  1.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 
28-April  1.  Crime  & Abuse  Against  the 
Elderly.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Louisville,  Ky 

28-April  1.  Advanced  Police  Tactical 
Sniper  Course.  Presented  by  Executech 
Internationale  Corp.  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

28-  June  3.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  D]  $2,200 

29- 30.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Systems.  Bedford, 
N.H.  $325. 

29- 31.  Terrorist  Tactics  Today:  Police  Re- 
sponse. Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $325. 

30- 31.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Peeks  kill,  N.Y. 

30- April  1. 1 A Truk  2/PC-Based  Internal 
Affairs  Records  Management.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 


Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395 

31-April  1.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla  $325 

31-April  1.  Street  Gangs:  The  New  Or- 
ganized Crime.  Presented  by  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Systems  Bedford.  N.H.  $325. 

APRIL 

4-5.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Cheny  Hill, 
NJ. 

4-5.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Platts- 
burgh, N.Y 

4-5.  First-Line  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Johnstown.  Pa. 

4-6.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident  In- 
vestigator. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Whit- 
tier, Calif.  $395. 

4-8.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Operations 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  Grant 
Forks,  N.D.  $250. 

4-8.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

4-8.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

4-8.  Verbal  Judo — Training  the  Trainer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Lexington,  N.C.  $525. 
4-8.  Tactical  Skills  in  K-9  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 
4-8.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & Related 
Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

4-15.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $700. 

4- 15.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

5- 7.  Jail  Management.  Presented  by  Bar- 
ton County  Community  College.  Great  Bend, 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn 
James  J.  Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R.  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1243  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd. Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037. 
Davis  & Associates,  P O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Evidence  Photographers  International 
Council,  600  Mam  St,  Honesdale,  PA  1843 1 
(800)356- EPIC 

Executed)  Internationale  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
365,  Sterling,  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805. 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryvillc.  VA 
2261 1 . (703)  955-1 128 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco,  GA  31524.  (800)  743-5382.  Fax: 
(912)  267-2894. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  Wes, 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 


Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old  Na- 
tional Highway.  Atlanta,  GA  30344  (800) 
235-4723. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  P.O. 
Box  822.  Granby,  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226 
8383. 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Hous- 
ton, TX  77204-6380.  (713)  743-NCDA.  Fax: 
(713)743-1850. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Bng- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville. KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
7765500  Fax;  (305)  7765005 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O.  Box  57350,  Ba bi- 
son Park.  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  237-1724. 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 


555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204  (800)  323-401 1 
Pro-Systems,  P.O  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025  (708)729-7681 
Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  220262460. 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836 
Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407)  647-3828. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)690-2394  Fax:  (214)690-2458 

TEF.X  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station.  TX  77843-8000. 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788 

Tucson  Lodge  No.  I,  do  Arizona  Travel 
Center,  2502  E.  Grant  Rd.,  Tucson,  A Z 
85716.  (800)  553-5471  Fax:  (602)  325- 
0560. 

UIC  Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Dlinois-Chicago.  (312) 
9965201  Fax  (312)413-2713 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave  . Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  573-4487 


Fla.  $450 

11-15.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla  $450. 

11-15.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  Microcomputers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $795 

11-15.  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute Dallas  $295/$395. 

11-15.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  iTaf- 
fic  Institute  Evanston,  III  $500. 

11-15.  Basic  Police  Budgeting.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III  $500 

1 1- 22.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  II:  Tcc6 
nology  & Programming  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

12.  Emergency  Vehicle  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege Great  Bend,  Kan.  $75. 

12- 14.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Evansville.  Ind.  $159/$  13V 
$85 

13- 15.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management-  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $395 

14.  Emergency  Vehicle  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege. Great  Bend,  Kan.  $75. 

14- 15.  Citizens  Police  Academy:  Commu- 
nity Involvement.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $195. 

14-15.  Asset  Forfeiture  Tactics.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Los 
Angeles.  $395. 

17-21.  Experienced  Prosecutor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  College  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys.  South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif 

I 

] Be  the  best 
I that  you  can  be: 

| read  the  best  in 
! police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad, 

I complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
I year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
| at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can 
| match.  If  you're  not  already  a subscriber,  you 
I owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
I diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off 
I the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — you  pay 
I just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
] return  it  to:  LEN,  899 10th  Avenue,  New  York, 

] NY  10019.  (Please  add  $10  for  foreign  sub- 
I scriptions.) 

I Name/Title 

I Agency  

I Mailing  Address 

I City/State/ZIP 

LEN-21494 

I I 


Kan.  $250. 

5-7.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  traffic  Insti- 
tute Evanston,  III.  $275. 

5-7.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev  S 1 59/S  13V 
$85. 

6.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas  $3 V$55 

67.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend.  Kan  $125. 

68.  Community  Policing  2001.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $295 
7-8.  Asset  Forfeiture  Tactics.  Presented  by 
the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Spokane, 
Wash.  $395 

7-8.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Grecnbclt,  Md 

9.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by  Dnvis 
& Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif  $125. 

11-12.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Owings  Mills,  Md 

11-12.  Covert  & Overt  Surveillance.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Brain- 
tree. Mass. 

11-12.  Dru ^Narcotics  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Worc- 
ester. Mass. 

11-13.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

11-13.  Police  Empowerment:  Time  for 
Change.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  $325 

1!-15.  Resolving  Uncleared  Homicides. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoliccTcchnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $495. 
11-15.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
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Plus:  Proof  is  beginning  to  emerge  of  the  alleged  link 
between  traffic  radar  and  cancer.  Forum,  Page  9. 


